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INTRODUCTION 


I BEGAN to Study the literature of Alexander Selkirk 
while writing a Radio play about him, which was pro¬ 
duced by Mr. John Richmond and broadcast in the 
Empire and National programmes of the B.B.C. in 
January, 1938. 1 not only discovered that the subject was 
more interesting than I had expected, but correspond¬ 
ents proved to me that the story' of Selkirk was a legend 
that still aroused widespread curiosity. The reader of 
this book may be glad at least to have a note on the litera¬ 
ture of the Scots mariner, to which I have added in the 
following pages such information hitherto unpublished 
as I have been able to find after a fair amount of research. 
The last chapter, in which Alexander Selkirk's story is 
related to the Crusoe theme, should suggest a sufficient 
justification for assembling all that we can ascertain about 
Selkirk. Not only has his true life the elements of human 
drama to a surprising degree, but it may be thought to 
shed some light upon Robinson Crusoe, if only by a reminder 
of how much is excluded from the famous romance. 

The reader will see that the only authentic records by 
contemporaries of Selkirk are, first, in A Cruising Voyage 
Round the World by Captain Woodes Rogers, and A Voyage 
to the South Sea and round the World, in two volumes by 
Capuin Edward Cooke, both published in 1712, followed 
by Steele’s essay which filled No. 26 of his new periodical 
The Englishman, for 3rd December, 1713. Rogers was the 
commander of the privateering voyage from 1708 to 1711 
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which resulted in Selkirk being rescued from his Pacific 
island. Cooke vas a Captain under Rogers. Steele met 
Selkirk almost certaitdv tlirough his acquaintance with 

oodcs Rogers. 

The lan<ling parts from Woodes Rogers’ ship the Duke 

picked up Selkirk on 2nd I'ehruars, 1709. He had been 

alone there since early October of 1704. when he had 

# 

been marooned bv Captain Stradling, of the Cin<^iic Ports, 
which vessel was one of two in an earlier privateering 
expedition commanded bv Captain William Dampicr. 
Dampier himself left no description of this voyage, which 
was a disastrous failure, but one of his crew, William 
Funnel, who got back to Lon<lon before him, wrote A 
Voya<jc round the World about it, which was duly pub¬ 
lished in 1707. This does not deal with Selkirk, but only 
with the voyage, because the marooned sailor had not 
become a good “ston” until W'oodes Rogers’ book a- 
roused the interest of F-nglish readers at home. It was 
this great interest that caused Cooke to supplement his 
meagre details of Selkirk's adventures when the second 
volume of Ids Voyatje was published. Bven then his ac¬ 
count was inlerior to Rogers’, which indeed could hardly 
be improved upon, and strengthened Defoe’s reasons for 
concealing the main source of Robinson Crusoe. This 
famous romance appeared in 1719, the year which saw a 
second edition of Woodes Rogers’ book. During the 
next century several accounts of Selkirk appeared, mostly 
copied from Rogers or Cooke, and sometimes stuffed 
out with invented reflections and new details, as did a 
pamphlet entitled Providence Displayed, later included in 
the Harleian Miscellany of 1810, which pretended to have 
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been written by Selkirk. But another Providence Dis¬ 
played, by the Rev. Isaac James, published over seventy 
years later, adds really fresh information for the first 
time, giving particulars of Selkirk’s origin in Largo, 
Fife, though beingwrong in deUils about his doings when 
he returned home. This was in 1800, from which it will 
be seen that the interest of the eighteenth century in the 
prototype of Robinson Crusoe had been fed only upon the 
>ublished information about his career as a sailor with 
>uccaneering expeditions. Another informative, and 
apparently authentic account of Selkirk, including the 
text of the Power of Attorney and the Will of 1717 that 
Selkirk made in favour of Sophia Bruce, appeared in an 
article signed “Nauticus, at Leith, August, i8of”, in 
vol. 67 of the Scots Magazine for i8oj. This mentioned 
that the other woman, Frances, whom Selkirk had left 
a widow, proved the later will in her favour, and it re¬ 
ferred to “those curious rclicks, his chest, and musket, 
and his paternal cot in Largo which were too distant to 
be clutched by her rapacious gripe.” The signature on 
the Will of 1717 also was here reproduced. It appears, 
with the relics, in plate I of this book, and by com¬ 
parison with the signature on the later Will of 1720, 
which is in Somerset House, the earlier signature is a 
little clearer, less scrawled, than the later, but certainly 
in the same hand. The later Will was reproduced in fac¬ 
simile in the New England Historical and Genealogical Re¬ 
cord, vol. ji, April, 1897. 

With this much to go on (excepting the Will of 1720, 
which he apparently had not read) and some less 
important accounts, John Howell had published at 
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rdinhurch, in 1829, hispainstakijiglittlcbook. The Lifeand 
AdicniuTcs of Alexonder Selkirk, wliich included llic results 
of Ins intcr\ iows \\ith sur\i\ing rclati\esand Ins examina¬ 
tion of the Parish Churcli records at I argo. I xtept \\here 
I ha\c othoi'wise indicated. Howell appears to he a 
reliahle source of information, and he can fortunately he 
confirmed in such important matters as the text of the 
Churclt Records, which Walter Scott had carelully bound, 
and which are still preserved. It was j)rohahly I lowcU’s 
error in giving 172^ as the date oi Selkirk’s death, 
instead of 1721, which is the source of the same error in 
suhseejuent accounts, esen on the memorial stone put 
uj) on the island of Mas-a-tierra. Aitken (a biographer of 
Steele and editor of Defoe) corrected the mistake in his 
article on Selkirk in the Dictionary of National Biography. 
The date of 1721, 1 was able to check, by fimling his death 
referred to in the Log Book of H.M.S. IVc^nwuth at the 
I’ublic RecordsOfHcc, but we have to rely upon 1 lowell's 
acceptance of 1676 as the date of Selkirk’s birth. 

As the date of 1723 for his death was inscribed on the 
tablet erected on Mas-a-tierra in 1868 in memory of Sel¬ 
kirk (sec p. 123), it is interesting to find that a letter of 
thanks to the naval ofiicer responsible, from a “lineal 
descendant" of Selkirk, failed to correct the error. In 
Notes and Queries, fourth scries, hi, for i6th January, 
1869, a communication signed by “The Editor of Dcbrett” 
states that the letter he is forwarding was cut from The 
Times, 24th December, 1868, and he sends it because 
Notes and Queries had recently printed some particulars 
about Selkirk. 

The letter to The Times W'as as follows: 
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INTRODUCTION 

“The following letter has just been sent to Commo¬ 
dore Powell: 

“‘Having seen a paragraph in an Edinburgh paper, 
taken from a letter received from the West Coast of 
South America, in which the writer mentions that Com¬ 
modore Powell and officers of Her Majesty’s ship Topaze 
are about to erect on the island of Juan Fernandez a tablet 
to the memor)' of Alexander Selkirk, whose history is 
popularly believed to have afforded Defoe the materials 
of his attractive story, and that the countrymen of Sel¬ 
kirk will be glad to know that naval officers at this distant 
period wish to show respect to his good name, we beg to 
return you our sincere thanks for the great honour done 
to our departed relation, we being the only lineal 
descendants of the name, and having in our possession 
an interesting relic which he had with him on the 
island—namely, his flip-can, of which Howell, in his 
oj Selkirk, gives the following description: “But by 
far the most interesting relic is his flip-can, in possession 
of his great-grandnephew, John Selcraig. It holds about 
a Scottish pint, and is made of brown stoneware glazed; 
it resembles a common porter jug as used at the present 
day. On it is the following inscription and poesy—as 
in former times everything belonging to a sailor that 
would admit of it had its rhyme; 

Alexr. Selkirk, this is my one. 

When you take me on board of ship, 

Pray fill me full with punch or flip. 

“ Tn conclusion we beg to state that if you or any of 

S 
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your otticers were ever \isiting ttlinhurgh, and wishing 
to see this relict, we wouit! feel proud in showing it 
to you, or to anv other person who mav feel interested 
in seeing it. It) name of our relations. I am. Sir, your 
tnost ol)edient servant, I homas Selcrai<», 2 Glenorchv 
Place, Greensi<le Kow, Hdinhurgh.' " 

W hether the Hip-can was the most interesting relic 
or not. it appears to have vanished long since. In Howell’s 
<loscrij>tion, the verses inscrilved are followed hy the 
word “hulham", where it wouKl have been manu¬ 
factured. and it is very prohahic that Selkirk ordered 
this (lip-can lor himsell alter his return. But a coconut 
shell cuj), which was mounted in silver after his death, 
and which was prohahlv the cup he did use on his island, 
is in the htlinburgh Antiquarian Museum with his sea- 
chest. The musket was sold last century to a purchaser 
in Philadelphia. "Flip”, hy the way, was the name of a 
mixture of beer and spirits popular among sailors. 

I liave not been able to ivlentify the Thomas Selcraig 
who wrote the above letter with any of the Selkirks 
named in the feu duty receipt book of Mr. John K. 
Selkirk, quoted in Chapter One, and it is most prob¬ 
able that he belonged to the branch of the family now 
called Gillies, w'ho also are referred to in Chanter 
One. * 

In the text ol the lollowing chapters, or in footnotes 
where convenient, some other details of sources for 
fables and facts will be found. 

There is one more subject of debate however that 
may be referred to in this prefatory note. This is the 
legend, examined in Chapter Twelve, that Tobago, in 
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the West Indies, was Crusoe’s island, and not Mas-a- 
tierra, in the Juan Fernandez group. Unless it can be 
shown that Selkirk was not the prototype of Defoe’s 
Crusoe, the probability must be strong that Selkirk’s 
actual island was Defoe’s chiel model for Crusoe's 
island. But it is worth reminding the disputants that 
Robinson Crusoe is an imaginative and invented fiction, 
and that Crusoe’s island was anything that it suited 
Defoe to make it. Even so, Mas-a-tierra answers as well 
as any of them to the descriptions in Robinson Crusoe, 
Among the contradictions of the statement in the sub¬ 
title that Crusoe’s island was off the Orinoco estuary is 
the definite assertion that it was hundreds of leagues 
off the routes of ships of the time, which in itself is 
enough to undermine the thin claims of Tobago. 
Selkirk could hardly have been left alone for over four 
years on Tobago, and Crusoe certainly could not have 
been left there half a lifetime. In Defoe's time this 
would be at least plausible of a small island over three 
hundred miles west of Chili, but if he had indicated 
that its position was in that part of the Pacific, identifica¬ 
tion with Selkirk’s island would have been too easy. 
One of the amusing results of this controversy was the 
display at the Chicago Exhibition of 1893 by the Governor 
of Tobago of the skeleton of an old he-goat, presumed 
to have been one of Selkirk’s, unless the Governor 
thought it was actually one of Crusoe’s and had forgotten 
that Crusoe was a fiction. 

Among other sources available to Defoe was an 
earlier story of Peter Serrano, a Spanish sailor, who was 
cast away from a wreck upon an island in the group of 
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Seranno Keys or Caribbean islands. Serrano liad a 
much toucher lime than cither Selkirk or Crusoe, and 

O 

exerted corrcsjjondinniy {Treater ingenuitv to sur\i\e, 
and liis storv in spite of this is far more crcdil>le titan 
Crusoe’s. It was not lictioit. thourh it may have been 

O - 

touched up, and tlte l:nglish \ersion ajtpeared in 1688, as 
The Royal Commentaries oj Peru, ^riitcn orujinally in Spanish 
by the Don Garcilass Jc la IVt/u, anJ renJereJ into Enijlish 
by Sir Paul Rvcuni, Ki. 

I ha\e to thank that scrupulous naval historian, Mr. 
G. b. Manwarini*, of the London Liltrary, for most 
helpful guidance in my ransacking of old literature, and 
Mr. Charles A. Bernau, a genealogist ol astounding 
resource, for clues to unpublished records. Lor the 
negative satisfaction of knowing that nothing more is 
likely to be discovered in Scottish records. I am grateful 
to Mr. William Angus and his staff at the Edinburgh 
Register House who confirmed my own failure to 
obtain any legal records of Selkirk’s property in Largo 
and its inheritance by others. I had some interesting 
and helpful correspondence vvith several living relatives 
of Selkirk’s family, among whom 1 must especially 
thank Mrs. I. G, Gillies and Mr. James Gillies, of Cardy 
House, Largo, Mr. John K. Selkirk of Lundin, Largo, 
and Mr. James Deas, of Buckhaven, Fife. In the most 
generous spirit, Mr. James Ross, Librarian of Bristol, 
investigated questions I put to him concerning local 
evidence for Defoe’s visiting Bristol and meeting 
Selkirk there, while another Librarian, Mr. C. R. H. 
Taylor, of the Alexander Turnbull Librar)-, Wellington, 
New Zealand, compared the manuscript of John 
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Howell’s book on Selkirk, which is owned by the library, 
with the printed version, and found one incoherent 
passage not in the published edition. This tantalizingly 
concerned Selkirk’s inheritance or legacy of property 
in Largo, but made no complete statement, and so 
yields again only the negative satisfaction of knowing 
that another source of information is exhausted. Mrs. 
Alice Rowe Snow of Boston, Mass., sent me vivid extracts 
from a diary written when she as a girl visited Selkirk’s 
island, showing how little it had altered by the end of 
last century from the time of Anson’s visit in 1741. 
Other kind correspondents who often were able to 
make helpful hints include Mr. A. Ela, of Boston, 
Mass.; Mr. E. C. Smith, of Clapham, south London, 
who has made careful researches without being able to 
confirm a legend that Selkirk once lived in Clapham 
and that his belongings were sold there; Professor J. A. 
Nixon, M.B., M.R.C.P., who has written two inter¬ 
esting pamphlets on Thomas Dover, the physician who 
sailed with Woodes Rogers; Dr. B. M. H. Rogers, of 
Oxford; Mr. F. A. Wilshire, Recorder of Bridgwater; 
Mr. Robert W. Munroe, of the Scotsman; Sir Robert 
C. Lockhart, of Kirkaldy; Mr. H. C. Hunt, of Worthing; 
the Rev. D. Macmichael, of Largo; the Rev. R. M. 
Andamson, of Edinburgh, a distant relative of Selkirk; 
Mr, W. Thompson, of Moor Park; Mr. William J. 
Latham, of Backwell, Somerset; Mr. Davidson Cook, of 
Barnsley; Mr. Andrew Selkirk, of Lahore, Punjab, 
India; Mr. Hugh L. Mackenzie-Caton, of Dunfermline; 
Mr. William D. Read and Mr. H. Henderson, of 
Glasgow; Mr. Harold Darbyshire, of Manchester; Mr. 
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JoKn Whiting of Cromer; Mr, Charles Bramiey, of 
Leicester; Mr. Andrew B. Forrest, of Edinburgh; Miss 
Frances E. Bomford, of Evesham; and the Rev, D, R. 
Fotheringham, of Charing, Kent. Messrs, Valentine of 
Dundee are responsible for the photograph of Largo 
Church, and the plate facing page 97 is reproduced from 
an illustration by the naval artist, the late Robert C, 
Leslie, 
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Chapter One 

SELKIRK’S BIRTHPLACE AND DESCENDANTS 


All the country between the Forth and the Tay grows narrow like a 
wedge eastward, even to the sea, and it is called Fife, a district provided 
within its own bounds with all things necessary for the use of life.” 

The above passage is quoted Irom George Buchanan’s 
History of Scotland^ ij82, in A History of Fife and Kinross 
{1896) by Mr. A. E. J. G. Mackay, who describes the 
Fife character as being “difficult fully and fairly to 
express". As our principal interest in Selkirk’s homeland 
is for what it can tell us about the people from whom 
he sprung, this author's attempt to describe them is 
worthy of attention, and it agrees with other accounts. 

“If the Aberdonian is more Scotch than the Scotch, 
the Fife man, or Fifer as he is sometimes ironically, 
more often kindly, called, has something in his nature, 
as in his county, which belongs to, yet lies outside of, 
the ordinary Scotch character. Many sayings turn on 
what his countrymen deem his eccentricity. This is 
not, as has been supposed, confined to the lairds, though 
the old Fife laird was perhaps the most strongly marked 
and widely known example of the quality. The bonnet 
with the bee is to be found amongst the burghers of the 
small towns, both on the coast and inland. All classes 
have been known to wear it with pride, and a Fife 
laird lately flattered a miscellaneous Fife audience by 
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telling them it was not a l)ee in their bonnets but a 
feather in tluir caps." 

It is true tluit even to-day one cannot mix with Fife 

|H’Oj)le without bcinn aware of cxceptionaily strong 

indi\i<lualism in which is a kindly shrewdness. Possibly 

geographical factors have made the Fife temperament 

distinctive. Racialiv the county is more mixed and less 

# • 

Celtic than most in Scotland, while tliere is mucli above 
the average admixture of Norse and Danes with the 
more typical "Saxon" element that is common in tlie 
Lowlands. Until the end of Jacobite times a strain of 
nobility deriving Irom lingland, and mainly Norman in 
character, influenced the social atmosphere and some¬ 
times the polity of the county, d he Norman strain 
introduced elements of a more polislu'd civili/Ation, 
hut it was racially akin to that of tlie earlier Scandin¬ 
avian settlers to whom may be attributed the adventurous 
spirit and strong indiv idualism of the Fife people. Some 
such considerations must have influenced Walter Scott 
while writing his Dedication to the Wavcrley Novels, 
wherein he divided the people of Scotland into three 
main sections with a distinct subsection for “the folk of 
Fife", who were neighbours of but separate from "the 
Men of tlie South". Mis other two groups were “the 
People of the West" and "the Gentlemen of the North". 

The little town of Largo, where Alexander Selkirk 
was born, is a compendium of the interesting peculiar¬ 
ities of Fife, and it possesses one of the greatest archaeo¬ 
logical curiosities in Scotland in the group of three 
red sandstone monoliths that stand now inside a railed 
enclosure on the golf links reserved for women. No 
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antiquarian appears to have solved the problem of their 
origin, though they have been described as the remains 
of an ancient cromlech. They may mark the site of a 
temple of sun-worshippers similar to Stonehenge far 
away in the south of England, but inscriptions found on 
them resemble nothing that has been found on any 
other archaic monuments. 

The history of Largo and its people is reflected in the 
history of the Parish Church, which was already old 
when Selkirk was horn in 1676, though enlargements and 
repairs have left little of the original structure. The 
church was built about ijoo, in Robert the Bruce's time, 
but only the chancel of the present edifice pre-dates the 
Reformation. 

A tablet in the churchyard walls tells of the building 
of this stone dyke: “a.d. 16^7. After fifty-five years' 
absence, returning from his travells, caused build this 
wall about this churchyard in memorie that his prede¬ 
cessors and his parents lyes buried in Largo iylle—John 
Wood, Esquire.” In the Churchyard itself is still the 
tombstone in memory of John and Euphan Selcraig, the 
parents of Alexander Selkirk, but the inscription is 
almost weathered away, and was much hidden by vegeta¬ 
tion in 1938. 

John Wood, whose absence from home so much 
exceeded Selkirk's in duration, and whose ancestors, 
even then, were buried in the aisle, had been a courtier, 
and may have sened in the civil war that ended with the 
overthrow of the Royalists. He is an interesting example 
of the citizen belonging to the upper class who went 
abroad for fame or fortune. More numerous than such 
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men. were the sailors \vho loft liome adventurously. 

W lu'tlu'i' thov wore citizens ol Laroo or not—and this 

is oiiK to he ''uesse<l at—two seamen to whom the 
• ^ 

I’arish made a qiant of money in 1724. were quite typical 
(. ontemjRirai ies of Selkirk. The Kirk Session Record 
says the) were “John W'ilson and James Hlair, seamen 
at edasgow. who were taken Iw tlie Turks and kept in 
sla\en lour \ears as <jallev sla\es, witli sixteen others 
ol their crew', and were re-taken hv t\vo Ntaltcse ships 
anil recommendeil hv Jusiiies of the I’eace at Sligo, 
\Nhere the\ landed". 

In the disturbed period of the Revolution, while 
Selkirk was growing up. the H'ople of I aroo showed 
themseUes to he predominant y Iheshylerian and anti- 
Jacohin. I he ilisturhances accompanying the establish¬ 
ment ol Dutch William on the hnelish tlirone led to dis- 
orders whith ligure prominently in the Parish Records. 
In 1G89, (or instance, w hen Selkirk was a lad of thirteen, 
a \ear alter tlie Revolution, the dislike of Hpiscopacy 
broke loose in I argo in a sudden uprising of the old 
Cromwellian politics. In the Minutes ofthc Kirk Sessions 
w e read: " I he Kirk doors being made fast by the rabble 
upon 29 May, and likewise upon the second day of 
June, so no entry could be made thereunto, the Session 
convened in the minister’s house, and in regard of 
the great necessities of the poor within the Parish, did 
distribute an hundred merks. . . 

Selkirk and his brothers were involved in some of 
these riots, and later they were to discover that a Pres¬ 
byterian Kirk Session, taking the place of magistrates, 
touhl resemble a tyrannous old woman in the administra- 
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tion of the law and the care of local morals. The poorer 
people may even have regretted the old order. 

At that time Largo was a fishing and shipping port. 
In spite of recently developed housing estates, and a 
tourist traffic in summer, the population of the town is 
still less than 3,000, and except for the new houses near 
the Lundin golf links, it has not altered its aspect greatly 
since the late seventeenth centur\'. In [754 the popula¬ 
tion was about 1,400, which never altered much during 
the next ijo years, nor is it likely to have grown much 
in the century before 1754. It has extended and includes 
four villages in the parish, only two of which—Kirkton, 
and Lower Largo—belonged to Selkirk’s Largo. Kirk¬ 
ton, which includes the Parish Church, is at the foot of 
Largo Law, the imposing hill that overlooks the beautiful 
wide bay of Largo. Lower Largo is the port and sea¬ 
board area, and about 1700 it was beginning to be known 
as Nether Largo, to distinguish it from Kirkton. Then 
as now, it was divided into the Harbour area, the Temple 
and Drummochy. 

Probably then as now, weather lore among the fisher¬ 
men was couched in rhymes about the big hill behind 
the town, such as this: 

When Largo Law puts on its cowl. 

Look out for wind and weather foul. 

Largo, like many other once flourishing small ports, 
has long since had to give up depending upon its fishing 
industry and to send its men with the steam trawlers to 
distant fishing grounds. At the end of the eighteenth 
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century', however, .i slump in the fishing business 
occurred owing to an unexplained shortage of fish in 
the bay. At that time surface coal from the great Leven 
coalfield was bcoinninc to be ship])ed to the Continent. 
Salt had been exported long before, and Selkirk who, as 
we shall see, wanted salt badly on his desert island, ought 
to have known all about salt-pans. 

Excepting for a spring known as the Latch, the fresh 
water supply of Nether Largo came from many wells. 
In Drummochy, where Selkirk's family li\ed, there were 
at least fi\c wells. In the adjoining district of the Temple, 
some of the houses had their own well. Cardy House, 
where lives Mrs. Gillies and her son, Mr. David Gillies, 
who are among the descendants of Selkirk’s family, 
still has its own well. 

The Temple is the eastern part of I ower Largo, and 
owes its name to the fact that the lan<l belonged to the 
Knights Templar. The Templars became the earliest 
romantic heroes of Largo legends, which thenceforward 
certainly did not lack other sources of adventurous 
talcs. 

For climate and scenery, Largo was a lovely home for 
an exile to remember, and it says much for the climate 
of his deserted island that the marooned Selkirk found 
it congenial during his enforced solitude. This aspect 
of his birthplace must appeal to the modem visitor, as 
it did to John Goodsir, a citizen of Largo, who was a 
distinguished anatomist a century ago. Probably his 
father's appreciation of the hygienic qualities of Largo 
accounts for his residence there. His father, a physician 
of Anstruther, is referred to in the enthusiastic poem on 
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Largo Bay which appeared in a periodical called The 
Bee in 1792. The Goodsir family preserved a legend that 
the poem was written by Ladv Anne Lindsay, whose 
fame is due to “Auld Robin Gray’”. Only one stanza 
can find a place here:^ 

If spleen oppress thy soul, or bod’ly pain 
Racks every joint, and cramps thy ev’ry vein, 

Here breathe the air which will thy health restore, 
Cheer all thy soul, and open ev’ry pore; 

Or if by slow consumption you decay. 

Come here and live—there's life in Largo Bay; 

Bathe in the stream which braces everj' nerve, 

Goodsir declares this will thy life preserve. 

And who can doubt what Goodsir doth declare, 
Whose medicines are always mixed with prayer? 


The miles long sandy beach below Largo Law, the 
half-tide rocks and pools, the boats in the harbour, the 
wooded countryside, with lovely hollows like Keil’s 
Den, that contains the ruins of Pitcruvie Castle, the 
green and rabbit-warrened expanses that are now golf 
links (for Largo is dangerously near to St. Andrews) 
would attract modem tourists without the addition of 
romantic associations, but to those who know Selkirk's 
story, it will be a reminder of the irony that may be in 
the life of the simplest of men. It is the common weak¬ 
ness to “look before and after, and pine for what is not”; 
quite uncommon is the dramatically complete presenta¬ 
tion of the parable in an ordinary man’s life, and in 

* The poem is quoted in full in Appendix C. 
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Selkirk's there is the whole plot tor the moral that 
Dcloe <ii ew from his hero’s recital of one phase only. 

Certainly the holiday-maker who is not entirely 
ahsorhetl hv the excellent <'olf links of Lundin and Dum- 
harnie, is sure to see the “Robinson Crusoe” statue in 
memor\ of the little town’s most famous and unruly 
titi/en. It was erected in a niclte of the wall of the 
house in Drummothy that stands on the site of the 
hero’s birthplace, the thatched “harled” cottage where 
John Selcraig, his father, carried on the business of 
shoe-maker and tanner. The cottage was demolished 
about 1868, and the present house erected. Here lived 
Mr. David Gillies, whose grandmother was a great- 
grandniece of Alexander Selkirk,* and it was he who 
erected the statue, which was unveiled bv the Countess 
of Aberdeen in 1889 aiul so became a landmark in the 
little town. The ])resent Mr. James Gillies, who is the 
proprietor of this property, and lives at Cardy l iouse, in 
Largo, had it reconditioned in 1937 without interfering 
with the statue.* 

Alexander Selkirk's family was named Selcraig, so 
that it is curious to find among the probable descendants 
now living at Largo anybody named Selkirk. Mr. John 
K. Selkirk, who lives at Lundin Links, possesses an old 
feu duty receipt book which fixes the lime of the change 
of name. The feu duty was paid on some property in 
Largo, and the earliest receipt in the book is dated in 

’ Selkirk^ nephew wax named John Selcraig, while his great* 

Krainhnephew (prcsnmzibly John'x son) wax a leather in Canonmills^ 
Kdiiiburgh. in 18^5 when John Howell saw him. 

* HU mother, Mrs. I. G. Gillies, has informed me that the property has 
been in the possession of her family for longer than she can determine, and 
the litle*(lecds go back •ioo yean. 
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1706. The latest is in 18^9. The propert>\ Mr. John 
Selkirk thinks, was a small house with a weaver’s shop 
in front, of which he has an old photograph. Weaving 
was the mainstay of many families in Largo. The “feu 
duty crop”, as the annual payment was called, amounted 
to one shilling and twopence a year. The name of the 
first payer, in 1706, is Andrew Selcringe, also spelt 
Selcrigand Selcrige subsequently, which as we shall see, 
resembles the variations of spelling of the Selcraig name 
in the Kirk Sessions records. In 1742 it appears as Andrew 
Selcraig. In 17^1—3 the payer is “Alexander Selcraig, son 
of the deceased Andrew Selcraig”. In 1808 it is “the heir 
of Alexander Selcraig” to whom the receipt is made out. 
In 1820 and until 1835, it is George Selcraig. But in 
1836 the name is transformed to Selkirk. The entry in 
full is: 

“Largo, 23 August, 1836, Reed from Geo Selkirk one 
shilling and two pence feu duty Crop Eighteen hundred 
and thirty five. Alex. Beveridge.” 

In 1842 begin Andrew Selkirk’s payments. In 18^9 
it is Alexander Selkirk, whose son was named Andrew.^ 
This Andrew was the father of Mr. John K. Selkirk, and 
when he died in 1909 obituary notices in the Scottish 
papers described him as the descendant of the “Crusoe” 
Selkirk. He had the adventurous energy that character¬ 
ized his alleged forbear, but he always strongly de¬ 
nounced any pretence of relationship with the buc¬ 
caneer mariner*s family, largely because he considered 
the Selcraigs had been a disgraceful lot, judging by the 


* But there waj a Thomas Selcraig living in Edinburgh in 1868. See 
Introduction, p. 6. 
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Kirk Session records (quoted in the next chapter)! 
That his repudiation of the relationship did nothing to 
weaken the legend may he seen from the obituary’ 
notices, among the brielcr of \%hich was t!ic following 
{Edinburgh Evening Ncirs, 24th March, 1909): 

DESCENDANT OF ROBINSON CRUSOE DEAD. 

There passed away at Cowdenbeath last night Mr. 
Andrew Selkirk, l ower Largo, a descendant of the 
family of Alexander Selkirk, of Robinson Crusoe fame, 
at the age of 73 years. Mr. Selkirk was an engineer by 
trade, and for some time was lessee of the salmon fish¬ 
ings on the I argo estate, fishings that were held by the 
family for 60 or 70 years. In his early years lie had 
travelled in Australia and New Zealand, and was among 
the early settlers in the goldfields there. Me was a man 
of untiring energy, and an expert in all kinds of handi¬ 
craft. He was the owner of much property in Largo, 
the houses being planned and largely built by himself. 

That Andrew Selkirk was the second lessee of the 
stake-net salmon fishery established at Largo in the 
1830 s. 1 he fishery was an attempt to revive the industry 
which had petered out and ruined Drummochy owing 
to the shortage of fish, already referred to, at the end of 
the eighteenth century. A longer obituary article on him, 
that appeared in the Scotsman, stated that he became a 
joiner. With another Largo man, Walter Guthrie, he 
went to New Zealand. They built a small boat, and made 
articles of furniture and equipment for the prospectors 
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at the goldfields, plying the river which passed close by 
the diggings. Returning, he became an engineer at 
Leith, before settling at Largo again. This temporary 
absence of the family from Largo may have strengthened 
a local belief that exists, that the Selkirks are not Largo 
people and therefore unconnected with the prototype 
of “Crusoe”. The present Mr. John K. Selkirk also has 
had an adventurous life, and his son, Mr. Andrew Selkirk, 
is in business in India, at Lahore. 

It is very likely that there are other descendants of 
the original Selcraigs at Largo and in the neighbourhood, 
but the various branches of the family have apparently 
kept apart and lost touch with one another. Neverthe¬ 
less it must appear strange to a reader to-day that in 
spite of the vitality and fame of the “Crusoe” legend of 
Alexander Selkirk, so little has been known about his 
life, which I hope to show is in essentials more dramatic 
and a far more significant story than could be guessed at 
from the kind of adventures made famous by the genius 
of Defoe’s narrative. 
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HIS FAMILY AND VOLITH 


"My Jathcf. a wiff and grave man, gave me ierioas and excellent 
counsel against ivhat he foresaiv was my design. . . . He asked me what 
reasons more than a mete traridering inc/inalion I had for leaving my 
father's house and my native country. . . ." 

Robinson Crusoe. 


Thk m.in who is known to the world as Alexander 
Selkirk belonged to a family of Largo named Scicraig. 
This name in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
was variously spelt, sometimes in the same document, 
because orthography was still Inconsistent, but the 
variations in the spelling of the family’s name, such as 
SiUcratg, Scicraicjh, and Sderigge, never suggest that 
Selkirk was also the consequence of merely fanciful 
spelling, Alexander changed his name when he left 
home, and some light on his reasons for doing so emerges 
from the circumstances in which he went away and the 
nature of the buccaneers with whom he sailed. The first 


voyage of his that is recorded was with the famous 
navigator, Captain William Dampier, but he apparently 
sailed on some previous voyage earlier than this. 

Thanks mainly to the preservation of the Kirk Session 
Minutes at Largo, and to the investigations of his only 
real biographer, John Howell, early last century, his 
youthful environment and character can be described 
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in the kind of detail that should rejoice the heart of the 
historical novelist. 

Selkirk’s parents, John Selcraig and Euphan Mackie, 
were married in 16^7, and lived in their own house 
close to the sea at Drummochy, the western end of 
Lower Largo. Their first six children were sons, and 
then in 1676 was born Alexander. As a seventh son and 
seventh child he assumed uncommon importance in 
his parents’ eyes, for such an individual was expected to 
possess the second sight and to be born lucky. The 
superstition, in varying forms, has persisted to this 
day among simple Scottish people. The fisher-folk of 
Largo were certainly not behind others in superstitious 
beliefs, and most of the Selcraig sons were fishermen. 
Their mother appears to have been a romantic dreamer 
who instilled into her favourite son a sense of his unusual 
destiny. Her indulgence encouraged his waywardness 
and obstructed the discipline of his father. 

John Selcraig, senior, was a flourishing tanner and 
cobbler, two occupations which customarily went 
together. He had strict ideas of discipline, and his 
presbyterian severity was probably a contrast to his 
wife's romantic disposition. 

At quite an early age young “Sandy” must have become 
a sort of Joseph among his brethren, and domestic 
bickering over his misdemeanours and his position as a 
favourite, formed a prolonged prelude to later violence. 
He could, however, while still a boy, join in any mischief 
initiated by his brothers. In at least one of the riots 
against the Kirk in 1689, of which his elder brother 
John was ringleader, the thirteen years old Sandy 
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flourished a bludgeon. The armed mob had assembled 
in the churchyard on a Sunday morning to prcNcnt the 
minister carrying on any service. The extract from the 
Kirk Sessions already quoted tells of the closing of the 
church, an<l aivother entry refers to this particular 
riot: “Sabbath, which day the minister, being obstructed 
in his duty, and kept out ot the cliurch by a great mob, 
armed with staves and blutigeons, headed by John 
Selcraig, divided what money was amongst the poor, 
and retired from his charge." 

Hut the Presbyterian tldcrs did not merely record 
offences against public morals; they ordered the offend¬ 
ers to appear before the Session, and dispensed punish¬ 
ment. 

The Session’s activities were manifold, and included 
the payment of school fees for poor parents’ children at 
the Kirk school. At this school, Alexander appears to 
have been a bright though unruly scholar, and to have 
made a remarkable progress in subjects bearing upon 
navigation—presumably such subjects as geometry and 
mensuration. Howell wrote, in 1829: “John Selcraig, 
his grand-nephew, remembers quite well that, when 
he was a child, his father often gave him as a plaything 
the scale he used. It was kept as a relic by his friends.”^ 

In 169^ the nineteen-years-old Sandy has fallen foul 
of the Kirk Elders, and in the Session minutes we read: 

“Alexander Sclchraig to be summoned, August 2^. 
This same day the Session mett. The qlk* day Alex*" 
Selchraig, son of John Selchraig, elder, in Nether Largo, 

^ Lifiond Adtintmu of AUxendir Stlkirk by John Howell (Edinburgh^ 1829). 

‘ Short for fuAiM, a form of the Anglo-Saxon hailc (which). 
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was dilated for his undecent beaiver in ye church; the 
church officer is ordirred to go and cite him to compear 
befoor our Session agst ye nixt dyett. August 27, ye 
Session mett. Alexander Selchraigc did not compear. 
The qlk day Alexander Selchraig, son of John Selchraige, 
elder, in Nether Largo, called, but did not compear, 
being gone away to ye seas; this business is continued till 
his return.” 

It is not kno\vn where Alexander went at the end of 
August, 169^, though some reasonable speculations 
about his absence from home have a place at the end 
of this chapter. It is not known either how long he 
stayed away, but when he returned his unruliness had 
become more violent, and it seems unlikely that he had 
been back more than a few weeks before the next entry 
in the records mentions him. This is in November, 
1701, and the Elders on this occasion have to cite not 
only Alexander, but his father and elder brother and 
their wives, for fighting together in the house of John 
Selcraig, senior. They required an explanation of the 
“tumult”, and certainly the modern policeman in our 
orderly age has knocked on housedoors with no more 
justification than the indignant John Guthrie had for 
“delating” (reporting) the Selcraigs. But it would be 
gilding the lily to paraphrase the Session minutes, which, 
when modernized and without the capricious spelling 
of the time, tell us all about the bother in the following 
passages: 

“November 1701. The same day, John Guthrie 
delated John Selcraig, elder, and his wife Euphan 
Mackie, and Alexander Selcraig, for disagreement 
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together, and also John Scicraig, and his wife, Margaret 
Bell. All of them are ordered to he cited against the next 
session, which is to be the 2fth. instant." 

Further on; 

“November 25. The same day. John Scicraig, elder, 
being called, conipearc<l,* and being examined ^^hat 
was the occasion of the tumult that was in his house, he 
said he knew not; l)ul that Andrew’ Selcraig having 
brought in a can full of salt water, of which his brother 
Alexander did take a drink throuoh mistake, and he 
laughing at him for it. his brother Alexander came and 
beat him, upon which he ran out of the house and called 
his brother John. 

“John Selcraig, elder, being again questioned what 
made him to sit upon the floor with his back at the 
door, he said it was to keep down his son Alexander, 
who was seeking to go up to get down his pistol. And 
being inquired what he w’as going to do with it? he said 
he could not tell. 

“The same day, Alexander Selcraig called, appeared 
not. He was at Cupar. He is to be cited pro secundo 
against the next session. 

“The same day, John Selcraig, younger, called, 
appeared, and being questioned concerning the tumultl 
that was in his father’s house of the 7th November last, 
declared, that, he being called by his brother Andrew, 
came to it, and when he entered the house his mother 
went out, and he, seeing his father sitting upon the floor 
with his brother at the door, was much troubled, and 
offered to help him up, and to bring him to the floor; 

* l.c. comfMtTtd, appeared. 
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at which time he did see his brother Alexander in the 
other end of the house, casting off his coat, and coming 
towards him, whereupon his father did get up, and 
coming towards him, did get betwixt them, but he 
knew not what he did otherways, his head being borne 
down by his brother Alexander; but afterwards being 
liberated by his wife, he made his escape. 

“Same day, Margaret Bell called, appeared, and being 
inquired what was the occasion of the tumult which 
fell out in her father-in-law’s house on the seventh Nov¬ 
ember, she said, that Andrew Selcraig came running 
for her husband John, and desiring him to go to his 
father’s house; which he doing, the said Margaret did 
follow her husband, and, coming into the house, she 
found the said Alexander gripping both his father and 
her husband, and she labouring to loose his hands from 
her husband's head and breast, her husband fled out of 
doors, and she followed him, and called back again, 
'You false loon, will you murder your father and my 
husband both?' whereupon he followed her to the door; 
but whether he beat her or not, she was in so great con¬ 
fusion, she cannot say distinctly, but ever since she 
hath a sore pain in her head. 

, “The same day, Andrew Selcraig called, appeared, but 
said nothing to purpose in the aforesaid business. This 
business is delayed until the next session until farther 
inquiry be made. 

“November 29. Alexander Selcraig, scandalous for 
contention and disagreeing with his brothers, called, 
appeared, and being questioned concerning the tumult 
that was in his house, whereof he was said to be the 
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occasion, he confessed that, he having taken a drink of 
salt water out of a can, his voun^cr brother Andrew 
laughing at him for it, he did beat him twice with a 
staff. He confessed also that he had spoken very ill 
words concerning his brother, and particularly he 
challengc<l his elder brother, John, to a combat, as he 
called it, of dr)- neifs, ells then, he said, he would not 
care even to do it now, which aftenvards he did refuse 
and rc^ratc;^ moreover he said several things, whereupon 
the session appointed him to appear before the face of 
the congregation for his scandalous carriage. 

“November 30. Alexander Selcraig, according to the 
session’s appointment, appeared before the pulpit, and 
made acknowledgment of his sin in disagreeing with 
his brothers, and was rebuked in tiie face of the congre¬ 
gation for it, and promised amendment in the strength 
of the l ord, and so was dismissed," 

In (his quarrel at home which led to his going to sea 
again, it is clear that Selkirk has become a more violent 
aiul aggressive individual than any of his older brothers. 
The striking of the mentally deficient Andrew, who 
brought him a can of water from the sea instead of fresh 
water from the well, seems to have been outside the 
family’s code of conduct, or it could hardly have led 
to the fight, unless Alexander and the others were 
already spoiling for a fight, which is quite likely. 
Evidently his father was present, and probably attempted 
to assert parental authority, and during the scuffle which 
followed Andrew rushed out to get the elder brother 
John. The message foun<l a ready response, for John 

^ Inserted aftenvards, in a difTercnt hand«wriling. 
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promptly appeared, accompanied by his wife, and 
found their father on the floor, at which, says John, he 
“was much troubled, and offered to help him up”, which 
suggests that John Selcraig, senior, had been knocked 
do\vn by his son, although in his own evidence he stated 
that he was merely keeping Alexander on the floor, to 
prevent him getting the pistol off the wall. There is 
really no likelihood that Alexander intended to start 
shooting up his own family, and brother John’s evidence 
conflicts with the father's in stating that Alexander was 
at the other end of the room, and beginning to remove 
his coat for a fight. Just a brotlierly quarrel, which no 
doubt started directly Alexander had come back home, 
and the sort of furious contest without vice that may 
occur between physically robust and closely related 
men of their type. Margaret Bell, John's wife, supplies 
the partial observer’s view of the fracas. According to 
her the father and elder brother, joining forces against 
the unruly Alexander, are both firmly gripped by him 
until she gets her husband loose. If Margaret received a 
clout on the head in the struggle she could hardly have 
been astonished, and as her husband “fled out of doors” 
with her, leaving the father to Alexander’s mercy, with 
no ill consequences, it seems as if their intrusion had 
been the chief cause of the uproar that made Mr. Guthrie 
to report them all. It is noteworthy, first that Alex¬ 
ander's mother was not in the party, against him, and 
that she left the house when her eldest son marched in, 
and secondly that Andrew’s wits were evidently not 
equal to the task of giving any evidence, although he was 
questioned at the Kirk Session. Alexander's own con- 
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tession of liis misdoings looks like the truth, and it 
leaves him a rouglt character but not necessarily a bad 
one. All the signs point to the family’s zealous resent¬ 
ment of the younger brother’s ideas and manners, a 
state of simmering antagonism ready to boil over at the 
brst pretext. 

If Alexander was not a bad character, except by the 
conventions which he flouted, he also beyond question 
was not stujnd either, and soon prosed the “quick parts" 
he had shown at school bv his quick progress as a seaman. 

I Ic had now’ sufheienf motive to go to sea again, even 
if he was not taken in by the prospects of getting rich 
quickly, which encouraged the majority of recruits 
enlisted by pri\atoering expeditions. Certainly if he 
had already sailed with buccaneers before his departure 
in 1702, Selkirk must have begun to realize that the 
prospects of easy riches were apt to fade away at the 
crucial moments of attainment. Except for that 
troublesome j>istol, he does not seem to have brought 
back anything of value from his first voyage. 

The really remarkable fact about his actual enlistment 
under Captain William Dampier in 1702 for an expedi¬ 
tion to the South Sea, w'as the rank of Sailing Master of 
the barque Cini/uc Ports given to Selkirk. This, not un¬ 
reasonably, has been regarded as an indication of pre¬ 
vious experience, possibly with a privateer, even with 
Dampier himself. 

The nature of this previous experience can only be 
surmjsed by considering what was happening in Dam- 
pier’s line of business between 1695 and the year 1701 
when, as we know, Selkirk had come back to Largo, 
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His absence at Cupar when the Session called him on 
2^th November suggests that he was enquiring about 
sailing vessels that might be leaving for England, but, 
as at Largo, it was the wrong season for passenger traffic. 
The few ships that might leave Largo in autumn for 
continental trade, either needed no more crew or did 
not suit Alexander’s plans. He had to wait until the 
following spring to get to England by sea, and this pros¬ 
pect possibly more than his penitence accounted for 
his patient demeanour before the congregation. 

The first voyage round the world of Captain William 
Dampier ended in September, 1691, and the next voyage 
described in his famous journals was that of the Roebuck, 
a naval vessel, to the unknown and scarcely-believed-in 
land of New Holland, or Australia. This occupied the 
period from 1699 to 1701. Dampier may have stayed at 
home from 1691 to 1699, or he may have made some 
other voyage not described in his journals, for he did 
not publish descriptions of all his adventures. The 
only recorded voyage of Dampier, and it was the fint 
one of which he was commander, that Selkirk could 
have sailed on, was the very trying and disastrous one 
to the north coast of Australia and New Guinea. Selkirk 
might have sailed before the mast in the Roebuck, but 
there is no evidence in support of such an assumption. 
We do not know exactly how long before November of 
1701 Selkirk returned to Largo, if he did return sooner, 
but we know that Dampier and his surviving crew had 
to abandon their rotten ship off the island of Ascension, 
on their way back, in February, 1701. They were rescued 
from this island in April by some English warships, and 
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the Cdnicrbur^', an East-Incliaman. Dampier and thirty- 
five of his men went on hoanl llie Anglesey, one of the 
warships, the other men being taken by the other ships. 
Even naval vessels lost their way then, and on 8th May, 
“the Men of War having miss’d St. Jago, where they 
design'd to Water, bore awav lor Barbadoes", but, says 
Dampier, “1 being desirous to get to England as soon as 
possible, took my passage in the ship Canterbury, accom¬ 
panied by my Master, Purser, Gunner, and 3 of my 
Superior Olheers”. There was time still for the men 
who went to the West Indies to return to England in the 
autumn, but only just time. Selkirk was not among 
those who came straight home with Dampier in the 
Conicrhiry, their names are given by Mr. John Masefield.^ 
So if he had been in the Roebuck, lie went with the other 
rescued men to the W'est Indies. 

In the year 1695, when Selkirk, aged nineteen, first 
left home, an event occurred which must have spread 
ideas throughout Scotland about the rich possibilities 
of the new world. Hitherto the majority of the crews of 
privateers had been enlisted at ports in the south and 
west, the chief points of departure being Bristol, Ply¬ 
mouth, and Gravesend or Erith, in the Thames estuary. 
But Scotland decided to have an equivalent of the East 
India Company, and in 1695 the Scottish Parliament 
obtained the assent of William III to an Act empowering 
Scottish subjects “to erect Societies or Companies for 
the establishment and carrying on trade with any what¬ 
soever nations and countries or places in Asia, Africa, 

* Footnote to Chapter I* VoL III, of DampUr's Vqy<xi$s (in edition of Two 
Vols»i Voh 2, 1906.) 
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and America, not inhabited, or any other places with 
consent of natives and inhabitants thereof, under the 
limitation and restriction that such places w'ere not 
previously and antecedently possessed by any European 
prince or slate. Also, that they might furnish the said 
places with ordnance and stores of war for the defence 
of their trade, colonies, and plantations; and it should 
be deemed lawful for them to make reprisals and seek 
reparation for damages done unto them.” 

When the Act was passed, many merchants and rich 
people in Scotland formed a chartered company called 
The Company of Scotland trading to Africa and the 
Indies”, the scheme of which was to connect East and 
West Indies by trading ships across the Pacific. To 
encourage other commercial enterprises, the Company 
obtained in its charter, the exemption for twenty-one 
years from taxes, customs, and other restraints of their 
merchandise and effects, provided that at least half of 
the property concerned should belong to “natural born 
subjects of Scotland". 

Not less than £400,000 was quickly subscribed by the 
public, and ships were ordered on behalf of the com¬ 
pany. Paterson, a Scottish clergyman, suggested to the 
directors a plan for making a Settlement on the isthmus 
of Darien, which would become a focal point for trade 
with the Far East, and the plan was adopted. Lionel 
Wafer, who had been in an expedition overland on 
the isthmus with Captain William Dampier, and had 
published a description of it, was invited to Edinburgh 
as consultant. The Directors and Wafer disagreed, and 
he was dismissed after they had learnt all they could from 
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him, and not long after this both Dampicr and Wafer 
were cross-questioned in London before tiie Council of 
Trade and I’lantations, which wanted to learn all it 
could about tl\c Scotch company’s intentions and pros¬ 
pects. Certainly the Company's scheme was exception¬ 
ally sound in the credulous age which was to blow up 
and burst the South Sea Bubble. Its weakness was 
political. The opposition of Spain was to be expected, 
and could iiave lieen dealt with, if the English King’s 
government had supported the Company, but the 
pri^iIeges granted to Scottish traders and investors 
aroused furious jealousy in England, and the English 
Parliament supported the protests of Spain. Their 
argument was that the operations of the Company were 
likely to cause a war with Spain, but in an Address to 
the King, both Houses of Parliament explained that 
English trade would suffer by this privileged competition 
of Scotland. In spite oi political manoeuvres to stop 
them, the Scottish company went on with the building 
of four large ships in Holland which would serve both 
for trading and fighting. Delays and obstructions, 
resulting in over-heavy expenses, induced the Company 
to sell the largest of the four ships, the Rising Sun, which 
mounted sixty guns. The other three ships met in 
the autumn of 1697 in the Firth of Forth, and stayed 
there until the following July, more than long enough 
for every fisherman in Fif^e to know about them. By 
July, 1698, the Company had three armed ships—the 
Caledonia (fifty guns), the Sf. Andrew (forty guns) and 
the Unicorn (forty guns) and two tenders, with 1,200 
men. They sailed on 17th July from the Forth for 
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America, to the cheering of thousands of their country¬ 
men. The course taken by the squadron was nortli, 
round the Orkneys. Evidently they were remarkably 
efficient for those days, however unfavourable the 
weather, for the squadron anchored at Madeira before 
the end of August, and on 27th October were anchored 
near the entrance of the Gulf of Darien. After examining 
the coast they moved near Golden Island, which had 
been a point of departure in 1680 for the first buccaneer 
expedition that ventured into the South Seas, the expedi¬ 
tion in which Wafer sened as a surgeon. 

Within a year, the colonists had made agreements 
with the local Mosquito Indians, erected the town of 
New Edinburgh in the area which we may call their 
“concession”, and had planted tobacco. These common- 
sense traders, not bothering about gold mines or treasure 
’'hips, had struck the true Eldorado. One of their 
reports notes that within their o\vn concession it was 
possible by cultivation to produce “100,000 hogsheads 
of sugar every year”, while the harbour of New Edin¬ 
burgh could contain five hundred ships. The first news 
of the settlement at Darien aroused further excitement 
in Scotland, and more settlers were shipped to strengthen 
the Colony, which had to face skirmishes with the 
Spaniards. 

The English King and Parliament meanwhile were 
doing what they could by indirect opposition to cancel 
the new Company's advantages. The King even ordered 
the local Governors in the West Indies to refuse any 
support or recognition of the Scotch colony and to 
forbid English subjects to supply them with provisions 
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and arms. In fact to starve them out. The Scottish 
Parliament had a strong case in its protests, but the 
English government policy was controlled by interests 
at variance with those of the Darien Colony, and the 
Spaniards were allowed (after being almost invited) to 
put an end to the Colony liy force. The colonists were 
blockaded in 1700, and being deprived of all assistance, 
had to agree to abandon their settlement. They made 
for Jamaica, and then home. Selkirk may have landed 
at Jamaica and joined in some other adventure, before 
following the bulk of the settlers home. The ruined 
Company was financially compensated when the Act 
of Union between England and Scotland, in 1706, n)ade 
them one State. 

It will now be seen that there is more probability of 
Selkirk having gone to the West Indies and Darien in 
one of the Scottish Company’s ships, than to New Holland 
with Dampicr, who started his voyage in tlie Roebuck 
from the Downs. Moreover the Roebuck's departure 
must have passed unnoticed in Scotland, and its crew 
were naval men. As as armed sailor in the Darien expedi¬ 
tion, Selkirk would have had among his companions 
many old privateersmen or buccaneers as well as ordinary 
seamen, for the Company’s Squadron was prepared to 
fight, and such recruits with experience of the West 
Indies would have been very welcome. 

The abortive Scotch scheme was a little ahead of its 
time, and Selkirk’s career, even if his temperament had 
been more phlegmatic, could not have been that of a 
sailor engaged in peaceful trading. Spain and France 
were trying to keep other nations out of South American 
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waters, and expeditions such as the first one that we 
do know Selkirk joined, were still akin to the opera¬ 
tions of the so-called buccaneers, whose activities and 
status are an important element of Selkirk’s destiny. ^ 
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THE BUCCANEERS 


"ll was a powirjul considrralion with the French and English 
governments to have at their occasional disposal, without trouble or 
expense, a well trained military force, always at hand, and willing to 
be employed upon emergency; ivho required no pay or other recompense 
for their services and constant readiness, than their share of plunder, and 
that their piracies upon the Spaniards should pass unnoticed. 

James Burney. 

The term “buccaneer" has come to include certain free¬ 
lance raiders of enemy ships and ports in time of war, 
and also the piratical adventurers who owned no alle¬ 
giance to any nation but robbed and murdered indis¬ 
criminately. Some confusion of these types is pardon¬ 
able, since they did in fact merge into one class on 
many occasions during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 

Most readers’ ideas about the buccaneers have been 
formed by the Vo/a^cs of certain navigators who took 
part in free-booting expeditions, among whom Captain 
William Dampier is the favourite by reason of his vivid 
and informative descriptions. It was under Dampier 
that Alexander Selkirk may have sailed during his first 
absence from home, and Dampier was the commander 
of the expedition that departed for the South Seas in 
which Selkirk certainly did join. The character 
of such expeditions is therefore worth a scrutiny, even 
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if this removes some of the oilt from the romance ol 

. O 

the se.a rovers/ 

There is not much romance in the origin of the word 
“buccaneer”, which was a corruption of the French 
"boucanicr”. This was the name given to adventurers, 
mainly French, who settled ashore on Hispaniola (Haiti) 
and other Caribbee islands off the north coast of South 
America, when they were tired of sailing. They copied 
from the dispossessed Caribbean Indians a method of 
curing dried meat, which they traded, keeping herds of 
wild cattle for this purpose. The cattle had originally 
been imported by the Spaniards, run wild and rapidly 
increased. Their dried meat was called “boucan”, from 
an Indian word. English settlers also took up this occupa¬ 
tion, and the men of both nationalities, having the 
jealous power of Spain for a common enemy, were 
frequently associated during the seventeenth century 
in more or less piratical exploits by sea and land. Many 
settlers were unjustly dispossessed by their own govern¬ 
ments' representatives after they had cultivated and 
developed the land, and these men took to the sea 
again, as members of the “Brotherhood of the Coast”. 
The same thing may have occurred in 1700 with many 
of the Scotch settlers turned out of Darien. Among 
the adventurers also were men who had been wrecked, 
or had deserted from privateering expeditions to these 
regions of the New World that Spain claimed to mono¬ 
polize on the strength of Columbus' priority in dis¬ 
covery. The Spaniards exterminated or ruined most 
of the native peoples whom they conquered, and the 
buccaneers, especially the English, were in consequence 
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of the cruelties of the dominant power regarded by the 
Indians as friends, so long as they were fairly treated. 

The 5tor\- of the f nglish buccaneers may be said to 
begin \s ith a comparatiNcIv legal phase, that of the com¬ 
missioned prisatcers, authorized bv the home govern¬ 
ment to trade in the forbi<ldcn regions and to attack the 
shipping and ports of Spain. It passes to a stage of anarchy 
and c\cn-man-for-himself, when piracy becomes a 
menace to the trading activities of other countries as 
well as Spain, principally France, F-ngland and Holland. 
Finally there is the gradual suppression of buccaneers 
and pirates, a phase that coincides with the return of 
privateering and the adventures of .Mexandcr Selkirk. 

The riches of the new world exploited by Spain, 
especially in the dazzling medium of gold, in quantities 
which became fabulous, was the prime inducement of 
the adventurers and their sovereigns, to form expeditions 
to the West Indies and round South America, even to 
the western coasts of Central America and the Bay of 
Panama. 

The early phase, that of the privateers, is distinguished 
by the names and exploits in Tudor times of Sir Francis 
Drake, and Sir Thomas Cavendish, who penetrated to 
the forbidden “South Sea" and sailed round the world, 
besides robbing the Spaniards on a handsome scale. 

Another knight (he was knighted by the none too 
scrupulous and hard-up Charles 11) lends his unhallowed 
name to the piratical period of the seventeenth century. 
Morgan, before he became Sir Henry, and our Governor 
of Jamaica, had marched across the isthmus of Darien 
and captured Panama with immense booty, over which 
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he cheated his followers unscrupulously, but out of 
which he paid the home authorities well for turning a 
blind eyes to his crimes. It is typical of the history of 
the buccaneers that this gentleman was both a thorough¬ 
going pirate and a leader of the buccaneering associations 
before he turned policeman. 

When England found herself at war with France 
instead of with Spain, owing to the development of 
French power under Louis XIV, the English and French 
governments both employed their nationals among the 
buccaneers as belligerents. This caused the greatest 
split among the Anglo-French buccaneer associations 
in the western world that had ever occurred, and with 
Spain still relentlessly hunting them, their power 
dwindled rapidly. With the Treaty of Ryswick, in 1697, 
a temporary peace bet\veen the home governments left 
the buccaneers too weak to resist the legal authority of 
these governments’ representatives in America. They 
had the choice of enlisting as naval men, becoming 
peaceful settlers, or defying authority as pirates—out¬ 
laws of the sea. 

Before this final phase of the piratical period, between 
Morgan’s looting of Panama, and the Treaty of Ryswick, 
occurred expeditions from 1680 and 1684 which included 
two voyages to the South Seas, the second of which was 
described by Dampier, who was then but an obscure 
sailor. Those expeditions reflected the transition from 
plain piracy to piracy called privateering. The piratical 
aspect of any operations in which Dampier himself is 
implicated is always, and naturally, toned down or 
avoided in his vivid narratives, for he had no desire to 
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be rewarded for his litcrar\’ efforts by hanging or im¬ 
prisonment, or even the loss of his reputation at home, 
which his books more than his skill as a navigator were 
to create for him. There are, however, sufficient indica¬ 
tions of the chameleonic nature of such expeditions. 
From leijal privateering or trading they shifted by 
necessity or for convenience to sheer piracy, and back 
again to the doubtful protection of the commander’s 
commission. What is not told in Dampier’s accounts is 
often indicated in some other sailor's. Thus before 
their cruise into the South Sea in i68i, Basil Ringrose, 
another member of the expedition, and Bartholomew 
Sharp, a captain of one of the vessels, reveal in their 
accounts how little there was to distinguish their 
exploits from those of the pirates, except perhaps a 
greater inefficiency and cowardice. Dampier seems to 
have just drifted into the first expeditipn, while at 
Jamaica in 1679, after undergoing one of his character¬ 
istic losses of enthusiasm for a different plan. He had 
intended to go in for wood-logging, which some of thfe 
settlers in the West Indies were taking up. Another 
business, discreetly undcscribcd, meanwhile appears to 
have yielded him enough profit to buy a small country 
estate at home, in Dorsetshire, and he planned to return. 
But a man called Hobby proposed he should join in a 
trading voyage to Darien, the land of the Mosquito 
Indians, a small nation who had always been friendly to 
the English.^ Dampier agreed, and sailed from Port 

* Tim people wa5, against the ad\ncc of the local EnglUh aulhorilics, 
handed over to the mercy of Spain» when the Englbh Government vented 
peace with Spain, although the Indians had incurred Spanish enmity, by 
erving as the allies of England. 
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Royal with Hobby to the west Jamaica coast, where 
they fell in with se\eral privateers. These gentlemen 
had a scheme for crossing Darien and looting Santa 
Maria, on the Bay of Panama, the other side of the 
isthmus, where gold from the Spanish mines, worked 
by Indian slaves, was collected for shipment in the big 
galleons. This fruity project caused Hobby’s crew to 
desert to the privateers, and Dampier went with them. 
The list of the seven vessels^ is interesting for com¬ 
parison with those of the expeditions that Selkirk joined. 

(1) 97 men, 8 guns, under John Coxon. 

(2) 107 men, 25 guns, under Peter Harris. 

(3) men, i gun, under Richard Sawkins. 

(4) 40 men, 2 guns, under Bart Sharp. 

(j) 43 men, no guns, under Edmond Cook. 

(6) 24 men, no guns, under Robert Alleston. 

(7) 20 men, no guns, under — Macket. 

' An agreement with the Indians for supplies, especially 
of food, was entered into, and Alleston and Macket 
were to remain with thirty-odd men to guard the vessels 
while the expedition went overland to Santa Maria. 
Among the men were some of the faithful Mosquito 
Indians. 

Behold then this motley crowd of respectable sailors, 
buccaneers, pirates, and criminals, in eveiy' conceivable 
rig-out of clothing, three hundred and thirty-one of 
them, landing in April, 1680, on the West Indian side 
of Darien opposite Golden Island, each man armed with 

* Bumey’i Hisloiy of tht Buccanms of America (1816), Vol. 4, Chap. 8. 
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i “fusil" or firelock, a pistol, and a “hanger”, the short 
broad sword, curved at the point, which was hung from 
the belt. Ringrosc adds to his detailed account of this 
expedition (which Dampier brushes aside with a brief 
mention) that every man was provided with “four cakes 
of bread called dough-boys". 

The men moved off in parties, each under a com¬ 
mander, Bartholomew Sharp’s company being in the 
vanguard, carrving a red flag with a bunch of white and 
green ribbons. Another company under Captain 
Richard Sawkins—the best commander in the expedition 
—had a red flag with yellow stripes. In all there were 
seven companies at the start. The Indians kept them 
supplied with plantains, fruit, and venison, which were 
scrupulously paid for with axes, hatchets, knives, 
needles, beads and trinkets. They had a grand time 
during the first few days. Arriving at a house belonging 
to a son of Captain Andreas, who was one of the two 
Indian chiefs accompanying and guiding the expedition, 
they stayed there all the next day, enjoying their host's 
hospitality, and according to Bartholomew Sharp, that 
of the Indian women. 

On the fifth day there was a disagreement between 
two of the commanders, Coxon and Harris, and Coxon 
fired his musket at Harris, w-ho would have returned the 
fire if the two men had not been forcibly restrained. 
Incidents of this kind led to ruinous divisions in many a 
buccaneer expedition, and this one was to be followed 
by more serious outbreaks. 

After arduous experiences in getting over the main¬ 
land, they finally embarked on i8th April, 1680, from 
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Santa Maria, to sail the South Sea, thus constituting the 
first buccaneer expedition in the waters most jealously 
guarded by Spain. They had been disappointed of loot 
in capturing the small town of Santa Maria, the fabulous 
stores of gold having been shipped, supposedly to 
Panama. There was an argument after this debacle as to 
whether it was better to go back or to adventure into 
the South Sea in an attempt to recoup themselves. 
Coxon was head of the party for returning, but the 
majority were for going on, and he was bribed with the 
post of general commander to avoid a split, although his 
reputation with the others did not justify it. A small 
bark had been taken at anchor, and they manned this 
and all the canoes they had used on the river or could 
find in Santa Maria. 

The buccaneers added another captured bark to their 
queer fleet, and also a Spanish vessel of thirty tons, taken 
in the Bay of Panama. But the manoeuvres resulting in 
these essential additions to their force had separated 
them. As usual, the matter of greatest urgency had been 
the supply of fresh water, in quest of which Sharp had 
sailed away already, when the rest landed at Chepillo 
and got plantains and hogs as well as water. This party 
then rowed towards Panama, their next important 
objective. The Spaniards had time to man three of the 
ships lying in the road, with less than loo Europeans, 
and less than ip mulattoes and negroes. Nevertheless 
there was a severe engagement, which the buccaneers 
won largely through the valour of Richard Sawkins, 
whose canoes were repulsed three times before his 
party captured one of the Spanish ships. The Spaniards 
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were tlie world’s worst sailors in circumstances far 
more favouraldc, so that with their scratch crews they 
did well to hold off so long the trained buccaneers, who 
lost eighteen killed and had more than thirty wounded. 

Considering their forces not strong enough to take 
Panama—probably being somewhat demoralized—the 
buccaneers contented themselves with capturing vessels 
at anchor in the road, and then occurred another division. 
Coxon decided to return with his followers to the West 
Indies. The rest chose Richard Sawkins as chief and 
planned to exploit the possibilities of loot in the Bay of 
Panama. Their greatest hope was the capture of a ship 
expected from Lima with much treasure on board, but 
though they took a considerable amount of loot from 
other vessels, their fresh provisions were exhausted 
before the Lima ship appeared, and they sailed to an 
island in the Bay for supplies, and then sailed for Pueblo 
Nuevo, a town on the mainland. In an attack on Pueblo, 
Sawkins was killed, and Sharp ordered a retreat. The 
reverse caused another mutinous outbreak, and seventy 
men deserted Sharp’s command. Ringrose’s tale is a 
continuation of plundering and murdering, occasional 
reverses and renewed quarrelling. 

On Christmas Day, 1680, they anchored in the "South 
Bay" (Cumberland Bay) of Juan Fernandez, off the coast 
of Chili, and found the shore covered with seals and sea- 
lions; they also found good fishing, and the goats that 
were to prove so useful to Selkirk. Sharp was deposed 
from the command, and John Watling, “an old priva¬ 
teer", elected in his place. 

One day in January, 1681, they were alarmed by the 
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sighting of three sail, believed to be Spanish warships, 
making for the island. They departed in haste, such 
haste that one of the Mosquito men of their party called 
William, who was hunting goats and did not hear the 
alarm, was left behind to fend for himself. Their pilot, 
a Spaniard, told them that when a shipwreck had 
occurred many years before at the island, only one man 
survived, and he lived on the island alone for five years 
before he was picked up by another ship. This must 
have reassured them about the probable fate of the un¬ 
lucky William, not that the marooning of an Indian 
would have troubled their sleep. 

There is no need to follow this blundering expedition, 
the first buccaneering expedition exploration into the 
South Sea, to its sordid close, with the trial for piracy of 
Sharp and others at an Admiralty Court in London. 
The Court met at the Marshalsea, in Southwark, at the 
request of the Spanish Ambassador. The accused men 
escaped because the evidence was held to be defective, 
the usual buccaneer defence—that they killed only when 
they had been attacked first—proving very useful. If 
the expedition and its attendant barbarities was futile 
and inefficient at every step, when regarded as a menace 
to Spanish power, nevertheless the reports of it brought 
news of a glamorous new world to other Englishmen. 

The most remarkable exploit of the party under 
Bartholomew Sharp was their voyage round the South 
Continent from the Panama (Pacific) side to the Atlantic 
and the West Indies, the phase of that expedition which 
Dampier missed. The newly elected chief, Watling, 
had been killed in an unsuccessful but murderous raid 
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The Figure of the Quadrant and Manner 
of Observation (Davis’s Quadrant). 


on Arica, in Chili, so 
that the command went 
to Sharp again. This raid 
was merely one of the 
failures in a series of 
robberies by sea and land 
which had occupied the 
expedition after the hur¬ 
ried departure from Juan 
Fernandez. Just after 
Sharp regained his com¬ 
mand, when their ship 
was off I.a Plata, a split 
occurred between those 
who accepted Sharp, and 
those who wanted some 


other leader. Sharp’s party had 
a majority when a vote was 
taken, and kept the ship. The 
minority, including Dampicr, 
took the canoes and a long 
boat, or pinnace, in which they 
embarked with a supply of flour 
mixed with cocoa for food. 
They planned to recross the 
isthmus of Darien. 

The Sharppartynowsettheir 
course south for the voyage of 
some seven thousand miles to 
the West Indies. Depending 
greatly upon favourable winds. 



The Figure of the Crou-StafT 
and the Manner of Observation 
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and having the crudest means (by modern standards) of 
taking obser>’ations witha cross-staff, and with the wooden 
quadrant that the Elizabethan navigator Davis had in¬ 
vented, these buccaneers seemed to have relied upon 
simply bearing south and sometimes getting sight ot 
the mainland so that they should not lose it. They 
intended to skirt round Tierra del Fuego but sailed 
a long way south of it, passing icefloes or bergs, and 
encountering severe snowstorms, before deciding to bear 



and of the continent before they decided to bear 
north. 

Nevertheless, having left Patagonia in November, 
i68r, they eventually reached the West Indies again in 
Januar)', 1682, first making the island of Barbadoes. The 
weary mariners, many of them ill, and all suffering from 
lack of provisions, did not stay there but hurried off to 
Antigua. A British frigate lay at Barbadoes, and “we 
having acted in all our voyage without a commission, 
dared not be so bold as to put in, lest the said frigate 
should seize us for pyrateering and strip us of all we had 
got in the whole voyage". Ringrose and his pals were 
probably wise in this. But at Antigua there was more 
bother. The Governor, Colonel Codrington, refused 
to let them enter the harbour, and not even their tactful 
gift of jewels to his lady could make him relent. The 
stolen jewels were returned. As in all previous set¬ 
backs another mutiny now occurred, and Sharp, with 
the majority, sailed to England as passengers. Seven 
dissentients, having lost their share of loot at dice, 
decided to stay in the ship. No more is heard of them, 
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and they may have fared worse than those who faced 
their trial in London for piracy. 

Dampier and the others who had refused to continue 
witli Sharp, and had planned to recross the isthmus from 
the Bay of Panama to the Caribbean, succeeded in this 
after a desperate march. The surgeon, Lionel Wafer, 
who accompanied this p^rty, was accidentally injured 
in the knee by the explosion of some gunpowder, so 
that he had to be left behind among the Indians, by 
whom he was treated as an honoured guest. In A Nciv 
Voyage and Description oj the Isthmus oj America, Wafer 
wrote a detailed supplement to Dampier's account but 
failed to make his extraordinary experiences so inter¬ 
esting to read. His book caused him as well as Dampicr 
to be regarded as an autborily on Darien. 

A party of about twenty, including Dampier, sailed 
to Virginia in a small prize bark with their share of 
booty captured in some piratical adventures after crossing 
the isthmus. They arrived at Virginia in July, 1682, and 
Dampicr stayed there about thirteen months and lodged 
with "a gentlewoman”. He was also ill for some time 
with guinea-worm of which a negro cured him. Vivid¬ 
ness and informative detail disappear from his narrative 
until the late summer of 1683, but, says Mr. John Mase¬ 
field, his editor,^ one would conclude that he then made 
a buccaneering cruise to the Venezuela coast, and that 
he got into trouble with the authorities. ... A buc¬ 
caneer’s “trouble” was generally due to charges of 
piracy. 

At Chesapeake Bay, Virginia, another prize bark was 

^ Dempitr's Voyagts, Vol. I, p. 95, of 1906 Edition. 
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named Revenue and fitted out for a cruise to the South 
Seas. John Cooke, a Creole, was in command. The 
crew included Ambrose Cowley as Master, Dampier, 
Lionel Wafer, and Edward Davis. Davis ultimately 
became commander when Cooke died. The details 
can be read in the Voyages written by Cowley^ as well as 
Dampier, but there arc a few facts again that deserve to 
be brought forward out of the bewildering mass of 
details because of their bearing upon the subsequent 
expeditions in which Selkirk served. 

The Revenge experienced some foul weather; called 
at the Cape Verde islands; favoured the West Coast of 
Africa w’ith its illegal presence, and at Sierra Leone 
captured “a lovely Shipp” by a stratagem after she had 
anchored in the river’s mouth. This was a Danish vessel 
of “thirty six good Gunns”, which was renamed the 
Batchelor's Delight. In this, after watering at Sherborough, 
the pirates at last set sail for the South Sea, having burned 
the inadequate Revenge and set their prisoners ashore. 

They made Staten Island, on the south-east corner of 
Tierra del Fuego, lumbered on through blinding 
blizzards, as Sharp's party had lumbered along in the 
opposite direction nearly two years earlier, but “made 
shift to save 23 Barrels of Rainwater”. More than a 
month later, sailing north, they were overtaken by a 
privateer from London, the }licbolas, commanded by 
Captain John Eaton. His plan was to raid and rob in the 
fabulous South Sea regions, mainly off the Pacific sea¬ 
board of South America. He and Cooke agreed to keep 

* io Harrises collection of Voyogts and Tranls, revised by Rev. 

J« Campbelli 1764 (the first edition was in 1705). 
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company, and they arrived together at Juan Fernandez, 
to water and recuperate. Dampicr, John Cooke and 
Da\is, and no doubt others in the Batchelor’s Delight had 
been with the previous buccaneer expedition to the 
South Sea, when the Mosquito Indian, William or Will, 
was left on the island alone in January, 1681. Curiosity 
as to the castaway's fate caused them to send a boat 
ashore as soon as possible. In the boat with Dampier 
was another Mosquito Indian named Robin, and as the 
boat approached the shore anti Will was seen on the 
beach, Robin leaped into the water and waded ashore to 
greet his fellow countr)'man. In Dampier s description 
of the scene: 

“Robin, Ins countryman, was the first who leaped 
ashore from tlie boats, and running to his brother 
Moskito man, threw himself fiat on his face at his feet, 
who helping him up and embracing him, fell fiat with 
his face on the ground at Robin’s feet, and was by him 
taken up also. We stood with pleasure to behold sur¬ 
prise, tenderness, and solemnity of this interview, 
which was exceedingly affectionate on both sides: and 
when their ceremonies were over, we also that stood 
gazing at them, drew near, each of us embracing him 
we had found here, who was overjoyed to see so many 
of his old friends, come hither as he thought purposely 
to fetch him. He was named Will, as the other was 
Robin: which names were given to them by the English, 
for they have no names among themselves, and they 
take it as a favour to be named by us, and will complain 
if we do not appoint them by some name when they are 
with us." 
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The story attracted much attention in the eighteenth 
century, only less than that gained for Selkirk's adven¬ 
ture through the account by Woodes Rogers.^ This is 
shown by the fact that prints depicting the reunion of 
the solitary Will with bis kind were almost as popular 
as those of Selkirk on the island, notwithstanding the 
fact that the fame of both was soon eclipsed by the fictive 
heroes, Crusoe and Friday. Will’s adventures afford an 
interesting comparison with Selkirk’s twenty years 
later. 

Juan Fernandez was recognized as healthy, and they 
kept their sick men ashore during their stay of sixteen 
days. “Their diseases were chiefly Scorbutick”, says 
Dampier, and the doctor (one of four in Eaton’s ship) 
looked after them and gave them “goat and several 
Herbs". 

The two ships, Batchelor's Delight and Nicholas^ sailed 
on 8th April, 1684, to cruise the South Pacific. Says 
Dampier of this region which Selkirk was to sail: 

“Our passage lay now along the Pacifick Sea, properly 
so called. For tho' it be usual with our Map-makers to 
give that Name to this whole Ocean calling it Mare 
Australe, Mai del Zur, or Marc Pacificum; yet in my 
opinion, the Name of the Pacifick-Sea ought not to be 
extended from South to North farther than from 30 to 
about 4. dog. South Latitude, and from the American 
shore Westward indefinitely, with respect to my 
observation; who have been in these parts 2jo Leagues 
or more from Land, and still had the Sea very quiet from 
Wind, For in all this Tract of Water, of which I have 

‘ In A Cruising Vojrage Round the World (1712). 
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spoken, there arc no dark rainy clouds, tho’ often a thick 
Horizon, so as to hinder an observation of the Sun, with 
the Quadrant; and in the Morning hazy weather fre¬ 
quently, and thick Mists, but scarce able to wet one. 
Nor arc there in this Sea any Winds but the Trade-wind, 
no Tempests, no Tornadoes or Hurricanes (tho’ North 
of the Equator they are met with as well in this Ocean as 
in the Atlantick) yet the Sea it self at the new and full 
of the Moon, runs with high, large, long surges, but 
such as never break out at Sea, and so arc safe enough; 
unless that where they fall in and break upon the shore, 
they make it bad landing. 

“In this Sea we made the best of our way towards 
the Line, till in the lat. of 24 S. where we fell in with the 
main Land of the South America. All this course of the 
Land, both of Chili and Peru is vastly high; therefore 
we kept 12 or 14 leagues off from shore, being unwilling 
to be seen by the Spaniards dwelling there. The Land 
(especially beyond this, from 24 deg. S. Lat. to 17, and 
from 14 to 10) is of a most prodigious heighth. It lies 
generally in Ridges parallel to the Shore, and 3 or 4 
Ridges, one with another, each surpassing other in 
heighth; and those that are farthest within Land, are 
much higher than others. They always appear blue when 
seen at Sea: sometimes they are obscured with Clouds, 
but not so often as the high Lands in other parts of the 
World, for here are seldom or never any Rain on these 
Hills, any more than in the Sea near it; neither are they 
subject to Fogs. These are the highest Mountains that 
ever I saw, far surpassing the Pike of TenarifFe; or Santa 
Martha, and I believe any Mountains in the World.” 
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After capturing a Spanish timber ship they went to 
the islands of Lobos de la Mar, or Seal Islands, off the 
coast of Peru. The two chief isles of the group resemble 
in nomenclature those ©f the smaller Juan Fernandez 
group. One is called Lobos de Tierra; the other is 
Lobos de Afuera, Of the Juan Fernandez grou), the 
largest, which was always called Juan Fernandez or 
John Fernando, is now named Mas-a-tierra. The next 
in size is Mas-a-fuera. 

A succession of anchorages, engagements, captures 
at sea, made the association of Cook and Eaton a busy 
and fairly successful cruise, regarded from the buc¬ 
caneer's point of view. Opposite the Gulf of Nicova, 
John Cook died, and Edward Davis, who was the 
Quarter-Master, was elected as his successor. This was 
in July, 1684, and Davis proved to be one of the most 
successful and least barbarous commanders the buc¬ 
caneers ever had. 

They cruised off the west and north-west coast of 
South America for a while longer, then in September 
Eaton parted company from the new commander owing 
to a refusal by Davis's men to share ccjually the prizes 
with Eaton's party. Their reason was that the Batchelor’s 
Delight was a stouter vessel than the hJichoIas. Eaton 
went off to the East Indies. Davis, at the island of La 
Plata, was joined by the Cygnet under Captain Swan. 
This bark, manned largely by buccaneers who had 
crossed the isthmus and forced the Captain to receive 
them, had started from London as a peaceable trading 
ship. The meeting of the two parties was hailed as 
fortunate for both, and Captain Swan threw bulky 
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trading goods overboard to make his ship “clear” and 
more effective for fighting. It is an indication of the 
possibilities of a “trading” voyage at this time, that 
Swan, being forced, as he asserted, to become a buc¬ 
caneer, obtained a signed agreement from the piratical 
gentlemen that he should remain Captain and that his 
owners should receive one tenth of the loot in place of 
their trading profits. 

Among the exploits of the new alliance was an 
attempt to take the town of Guyaquil, which mis¬ 
carried, and the capture of some slave ships there. 
There were a thousand wretched Negro slaves in these 
Spanish ships. Davis and Swan each chose about fifteen 
(probably mostly women) and let the ships go. Mere it is 
necessary to let Selkirk’s future commander throw a ray 
of light on himself. “Never”, wrote Dampicr in his 
journal, “was put into the hands of men a greater oppor¬ 
tunity to enrich themselves. We had looo Negroes, all 
lusty young men and women, and we had 200 tons of 
flour stored up at the Galapagos Islands. With these 
Negroes we might have gone and settled at Santa Maria 
on the Isthmus of Darien, and have employed them in 
getting gold out of the mines there." 

“Other times, other manners”, and Dampier, enter¬ 
taining author, lived most of his life with buccaneers 
and pirates. But he is constantly reminding his readers 
that he associated with such characters with repugnance, 
yet we have to believe his own testimony, confirmed by 
that of an Admiralty Court in 1702, that he was indeed a 
“tough guy", and as much of a rogue as the best or worst 
of them, while being fatally inefficient as a leader. His 
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inefficiency had more to do with the creation oi'Robinson 
Crusoe than the entertaining accounts of his Voyarjes 
which were read In Defoe. But for the failure of his 
expedition of lyoj, Master Selkirk would not ha\c been 
marooned on an island in the South Pacific, and Captain 
Woodes Rogers, who rescued him, would not ha\e 
written that account of Selkirk’s experience which has 
never been bettered, even in the pages of the famous 
novel. 
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Chapter Four 

HE JOINS THE BUCCANEERS 


A brave heart ne'er shall ivanl for au^ht. 

While a ship can sail thi sea: 

The Spaniards they have gold in store. 

And a rover's life is free. 

My boys, and a rover's life is free. 

Then leave your sjveethearts for a while. 

And try again the main: 

We'll make the Dons supply our wants. 

Ere we come back again. 

My boys, ere we come back again. 

Old Buccaneer Song. 

There was in fact a solid basis in ihc stories of immense 
wealth to be obtained from the regions of Central and 
South America mainly controlled by Spain. The success¬ 
ful intrusions of French privateers and traders into this 
privileged domain for some decades had much exceeded 
the operations of Englishmen, which were mainly con¬ 
fined to the English section of “the Brotherhood of the 
coast”—buccaneers already out there. This situation 
had gradually roused the concern of England, so that 
when the legal pretext of the War of the Spanish Suc¬ 
cession occurred, both Spain and France were treated 
as enemies in the West. The natural consequence was a 
recognition of buccaneering enterprise, which had been 
largely suppressed. 
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The people of the early eighteenth centur)’ were not 
so extraordinarily credulous svhen they supported wild¬ 
cat commercial schemes like the South Sea Company 
for exploiting the riches of America. They had far more 
excuse for ignorance than the foolish modem share¬ 
holders in bucket-shop companies. The world was as 
full of wonders still as it had been in the days of Elizabeth. 
Most of the American continent was unexplored. Until 
Dampier visited the northern coast of “New Holland”, 
the continent of Australia was regarded as a tall stor)’. A 
volcano in action was a terrifying mystery', for which no 
better explanation existed than the fable of Vulcan 
working at his subterranean smithy; and not only sea- 
serpents, but mermaids and sirens were among the 
perils of the deep. 

The period of the South Sea Company In England had 
its counterpart in France, where the “boom” was 
engineered by that amazing Scot banker, John Law, who 
saved the State from bankruptcy before ruining half 
the population.^ The social upheaval he caused con¬ 
tributed more than any other single factor to the 
French revolution sixty years later. Law’s conjuring 
tricks were based upon the fabulous accounts of the 
Mississippi basin, which was owned by France, and 
his Luisiana Company’s claims and fantastic publicity 
(which must have left Hollywood's best at the post in a 
race for extravagance) shared a close family resemblance 
to those of our South Sea Company. This crashed in 
1720, about the same time that Law’s enlarged Company 
had started its final downward slide to ruin. 

^ Sre Adeenturm in the Eighteenth Century: I. John Law, by Pclcr Wilding 
{« 936 ). 
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In 1702, in self-defence, after what looked like a 
complete failure, Dampier had reported on the voyage 
to Australia, and his prestige, in a precarious position, 
was maintained by the fact that he had now been round 
the world twice.J Dampier had been given a naval com¬ 
mand for this voyage, which was purely a voyage of dis¬ 
covery’. It was not so disappointing as he thought in 
this respect, but his reputation was not endangered by 
his report that New Holland was worthless desert. 
Even the loss of the Kochuck on the way home, owing to 
sheer old age, could be understood and excused. But 
the complaints made against him as commander were 
harder to brush away. He was found guilty—apparently 
with justice—by a Court Martial of cruelty to an officer 
and unfit to command any ship of His Majesty, and he 
forfeited his pay. Dampier had indeed a violent and 
wayward temper, no doubt due largely to illnesses and 
privations, and an incorrigible tendency to vacillate. He 
was to prove himself a second time a bad commander, 
but the writer of the attractive Voyages could be per¬ 
suasive enough when persuasion suited him, and though 
the Court Martial which condemned him was held in 
the summer of 1702, within a month or two he had 
induced Sir Edward Southwell and other men to finance 
a privateer expedition to the South Sea. Owing to the 
declaration of the War of the Spanish Succession, a 
commission could be given to the commander to show 
that the pppratinns were not piracy but legal 

warfare. In the dedication to the Earl of Pembroke 
which prefaces the Voyage to Nciv Holland, Dampier 
speaks of “the particular Service I have now undertaken", 
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which “hinders me from finishing this volume”, so that 
he was continuing the preparation of that Voyage for 
the press while making arrangements for the new expedi¬ 
tion. Probably the Earl was financially interested in the 
speculative venture. 

The “old buccaneer’s song” above was probably more 
of a drawing-room song than any version of the same 
sentiments that buccaneers or their kin, the privateers, 
ever sang, and the reader would find the “tough guy” 
more vividly suggested by Mr. E. H. Visiak’s cleverly 
artificial modem “Ballads”^ which provoked Mr. John 
Masefield to write of the buccaneer: "His position in 
poetry is unimportant. A ruffian without intelligence 
is no fit subject for so divine an art.” But though we 
must grant the justice of such caustic judgment upon the 
great majority of the filibusters, there were many among 
the crews recruited at home, as well as a few com¬ 
manders like Dampier who escaped the charge of being 
mere ruffians. Nevertheless, one of Mr, Visiak’s Buc¬ 
caneer Ballads, in which he imagines some old buccaneers 
drinking in a Wapping tavern before putting off to sea 
again, is suggestive enough to provide the proper contrast 
with Selkirk’s home and peaceful countryside, a contrast 
which Selkirk must have felt. Moreover, it is likely that 
he enlisted at Wapping. 

First: Here’s how! my larry mate, 

Here’s proper cheer: 

We wam’t bom yesterday— 

Second: Nor yesteryear. 

' Buceatuer Ballads, igto. 
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Second: Here's how! old twopenny: 

Fill vip the pot; 

Drink LogAvood Measure,^ matel 
Drink what we’ve got. 

Second: I’ve t»ot a guinea piece. 

First: I’ve <»ot a crown. 

Second: That ain’t no galleon ’awl. 

First: Tops’ls is down. 

First: Times ’as gone crank and foul— 

Second: True! true! ah, true! 

First: This ain’t no riding-ground— 

Second: Fill up the brew. 

First: This ain’t no riding-ground— 

Second: We be old 'unks. 

first: ’Tis time old buccaneers— 

Second: Was in their bunks. 

Both: This ain’t no riding-ground; 

I can’t abide: 

Let's swill her off, and go 
Out with the tide. 

What is wanted is a judicious blending of the late- 
cightcenth song with the tavern chorus imagined by 
Mr. Visiak to get a reflection of the mood of the men 
who answered Dampier’s call to sail away to the South 
Seas in 1703. 

Times had been “foul” for the old buccaneers of late, 

^ Logwood-cutiers* measure—a gallon and a Haifa man. 
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and there would not have been much difficulty in re¬ 
cruiting those who had temporarily settled at home and 
grown tired of keeping the law. Any share of loot that 
might have come their way was usually dissipated ver^' 
quickly, so that what with poverty and the lawful con¬ 
duct expected of them at home, the old sea-dogs had 
the requisite inducement to face the terrible hardships 
of another hopeful expedition. New hands, through 
lack of experience, may not have feared the privations 
and dangers; some of them certainly were not so indigent 
as to be driven by necessity, but they must have been 
fascinated by the glamorous talcs of golden captures 
shared among the crews of buccaneering expeditions. 
If his restless temperament and the family quarrels were 
not enough to induce a capable Fife man like Selkirk 
to join up, there was this promise in the air of the time 
of quick riches to be got by fighting. Knowing what the 
men endured, and how often they were cheated of their 
share of the profits, we may think that only very wild or 
desperate characters could be persuaded by such visions. 
The answer is that Selkirk was wild to the end of his life. 

A privateer, the St. Ceorge of twenty-six guns, was 
fitted out under Dampier’s command, while another 
vessel, the fame, to act as consort, was given to Captain 
John Pulling. Dampicr seems to have persuaded his 
backers that they could with this armament capture a 
few Spanish galleons at some big trading and colonial 
centre like the estuary of the La Plata, where gold ships 
might be anchored.^ With his own previous experiences 

• He contradicted thb account of his plans, given by William Funncll, 
mate or steward in the St. Cecret, but in an unconvincing manner, saying 
that such plans maji have been discussed. 
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of buccaneering, he can scarcely have been optimistic 
himself, but he agreed that they would return home if 
by such operations they captured treasure worth 
£600,000. If this pleasing prospect failed they would 
sail round to the South Sea and try their luck off the 
Pcru\ian coast, where they might intercept the gold- 
cargoed galleon bound for Lima. Failing this, they would 
go further north to Mexico, and apart from raiding on 
the way any likely to>vns for loot, they would try to 
capture the Acapulco galleon, which was thought to 
contain treasure equalling fourteen million pieces of 
eight. But Dampier was neither a fighter nor a man of 
action, in spite of his active career, and this scheme was 
to prove his greatest failure, not even yielding a “De¬ 
scription” from his able pen. 

It is unlucky that the only first-hand accounts of 
Dampicr’s last command are the reports of seamen who 
were making serious accusations against him, and the 
bad-tempered “Vindication” of himself by Dampier, 
answering the principal narrator, William Funnell, of 
the St. George. Funnell got back to England first, and 
published his account of the Voyage, in 1707. Dampier’s 
publisher included Funnell’s dull narrative as Volume 
Four of Dampier's Voyages. But the main details are 
definite enough, and the previous buccaneering voyages 
already described may be allowed to ser\’e as representa¬ 
tive of the rest. 

The first thing that strikes one about the expedition is 
that the crews were engaged on the basis of “no purchase, 
no pay” as Funnell puts it, that is to say they would 
depend upon getting a share of the profits for payment 
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of their sen ices; but Dampier himself, in Januar)-, 1703, 
managed to obtain a Warrant from Lord Godolphin for 
the continuation during his absence “upon public ser¬ 
vice” of the salary attached to his sinecure post as a 
“Land-carriageMan” at the Port of London. His com¬ 
mission w'as signed by none less than the Lord High 
Admiral, Prince George of Denmark.* The Privy 
Council’s decision to grant the application is recorded 
as follows: * 

“ITm. Dampier Sallary to be paid whilst absent upon pu6- 
li(jue service. —After, etc., Whereas William Dampier, an 
Extraordinary Land-carriage Man in ye Port of London, 
hath Represented to me That He is Ordered to Sea for 
some time upon publique Ser\ice and hath therefore 
prayed that his Sallary in ye mean time may be continued 
and paid to his Assigns, Which Request I think Reason¬ 
able and do therefore Authorize and Require you to 
cause the Sallary of the said William Dampier to be con¬ 
tinued for him on ye Establishment and paid to his 
Asses during his absence occasioned by yc particular 
Service upon which he is now sent: For which This 
shall be your Warrant. Cockpitt, Treasury Chambers^ ye 
^th of January 1702/3. 

GODOLPHIN.” 

Until 1708, the State collected one-fifth of the prize- 
money gained by privateers, which no doubt assisted 
official recognition of their adventures. 

In the London Gazette for i6th April, 1703, a notice 

* The Conjori of Quccd Anne, who had come to the throne in 170a. 

* Q)ioted by Mr. Masefield, Vol. 2, p. 575, Dampier'i Voyages. 
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appears that: '’Captain William Dampier, being prepared 
to depart on another voyage to the West Indies, had 
the honour to kiss her majcst)’’s hand, being introduced 
by his royal highness the lord high admiral." 

The next definite piece of news is the arrival of Cinque 
Ports, galley of London, burden 120 tons, Charles 
Pickering, Commander, at Kinsale, on 6lh August, 1703, 
and that it “goes in Company with Capt. Wm. Dampier 
to the South Seas”. 

Hut Dampier in the George had sailed from the 
Downs on 30th April. What had been happening, and 
where was the fame? 

Funnell stated that while they were in the Downs, 
owing to a quarrel between Captains Dampier and 
Pulling, the latter sailed oft with the fame, declaring 
he would cruise among the Canary' Islands. It is not 
recorded what the backers of the expedition thought of 
this for a start, but evidently Dampier’s story in his 
“Vindication” was believed, and they equipped another 
vessel, the galley Cinque Poris^ to accompany the St. 
George. In contradicting Funnell, Dampier stated that 
he was in London when “Pullen" went off, and that 
the owners as well as himself, disagreed with Pulling. 

Anyhow the Cinque Ports seems to have come from 
London, and presumably Captain Pickering, the skipper, 
enlisted the crew at the London Docks or at Frith, 
Among them w'as a Scot from Fife who in broad dialect 
■gave the name of Alexander Selkirk, and with it the 
impression of being a tough and experienced seaman, 
for he was made Sailing-Master on the spot, a rank 
equivalent to First Mate. 
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John Howell suggested that he changed his name 
because of the quarrel with his family, but a more likely 
reason was the character of the expedition he was 
joining. Many men who joined the buccaneers avoided 
the use of their o\vn name, possibly to resume it more 
freely upon their return. The activities of the buc¬ 
caneers, being so often illegal, reflected no social credit 
upon any respectable citizen, and Selkirk, in spite of his 
quarrels at home, would have felt that he came of a 
respectable family. 

Anyhow, it is as Alexander Selkirk that he henceforth 
appears, and first of all at the Irish port of Kinsale. After 
the arrival of the little Cirnjue Ports there to join the St. 
George, the two ships remained another five weeks 
before sailing. Their officers were as follows: 

St. George 
William Dampier, Captain. 

John Clipperton, Chief Mate. 

William Funnell, Second Mate (or Steward). 

John Ballet, Surgeon. 

Cinque Pons Galley 
Charles Pickering, Captain. 

Thomas Stradling, Lieutenant. 

Alexander Selkirk, Sailing-Master. 

The Cinque Ports mounted sixteen guns, instead of 
the twenty-six carried by both the Fame and the 5 t. 
George, and the crew numbered sixty-three, so that 
with her no tons burthen, she was of reasonable size for 
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those days though quite a small vessel for the kind of 
voyage planned for her, and she must have been very 
crowded. What with spare ammunition and stores, and 
a comparati\ely big crew, the small living accommoda¬ 
tion on such ships was enough to cause ill-health as well 
as quarrelling. An ol<l salt’s proverb w'as that “a man 
who goes to sea for pleasure would go to hell for 
pastime”, and in Selkirk’s day there was not much differ¬ 
ence between going to sea and going to hell. I le certainly 
would have needed his wits about aim as Sailing-Master. 
At least a quarter of the ship’s crowded hold w ould have 
been occupied by the rope cables, which had to be 
guarded froni rotting when not stored, and from chafing 
and burning away when used. At the timber edges and 
in the hawse holes, the friction started a fire as the 
hempen cable ran out, so that an order to let 50 the 
anchor, for instance, involved having men with buckets 
of water stationed at the danger points. 

t\en in the Navy, clothing and equipment was only 
just beginning to be standardized,* and the lot of these 
privateer sailors who had no money and no pay must 
have been enough to daunt all but the hardiest. Such 
a voyage as the one Dampier intended involved every 
kind of inhospitable climate, and perils to health that 
would be serious with all our medical knowledge to¬ 
day. At that time an intelligent and experienced sailor 
like Dampier himself knew of no better remedy than 

* See “The Dress of the British Seaman from the Revolution to the Peace 
of 1748” in The Flaunt of England's Garland, by G. E. Manwaring, (1936), 
from which it is clear that trousers were just beginning to supersede the 
loose canvas striped breeches over drawers tied at the knee. But this was for 
i.aval crews, and the breeches, with long stockings, would be worn by most 
piivateen* men. 
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rum punch for tropical fevers, which with other 
diseases, were inescapable on the coasts of Central and 
South America. The men were often reduced to foul 
water that stank, biscuit alive with worms, and im¬ 
properly salted meat that had gone putrid. Sleeping 
quarters for most of the crew necessarily consisted of a 
barely sufficient space of deck, and a blanket or spare 
clothing (if any). The old ships were infested with 
every sort of vermin, from rats to cockroaches and 
beetles, and those who did have quarters betw’ecn decks 
crouched under low' bulkheads in cabins lit by sooty 
lamps and candles (while the oil and the candles lasted). 
The brutality of the men reflected the brutal conditions 
of their life, for where discipline was kept at all, it 
usually involved savage punishments, including deliber¬ 
ate torture. It is no matter for surprise that among the 
buccaneers the torture as well as the murder of prisoners 
was a familiar practice.^ 

In such circumstances nothing but extravagant hopes 
of loot could have brought the crews of the expedition 
voluntarily together, and they soon showed the ten¬ 
dency of all previous buccaneering crews not w'ell con¬ 
trolled by a commander, to mutiny when disappointed, 
and to break away. The initial split between Dampier 
and Captain Pulling was merely a precursor of troubles 
later on which could not be so easily remedied. 

* Burney, chap. 23, Vol. 4. 
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KINSALE TO JUAN FERNANDEZ 


To mew me in a ship is to inthrall 
Mee in a prison, that were like to fall; 

Or in a doyster; save that there men dwell 
In a calme heaven, here in swaggering hell. 

John Donne. 

On 7th October, 1703, three weeks after leaving Kinsale, 
the St. Georpe and Cinque Forts anchored at Praia, St. 
Jago, one of the Cape Verde Islands, where according 
to Funnell, Dampier turned his First Lieutenant, Mr. 
Huxford, ashore, after a disagreement among the 
officers. Dampier contradicted this, declaring that “he 
and Mr. Morgan, Purser and Agent for the Owners, 
fought; and Morgan said if Mr. Huxford sailed with us, 
he would not go the voyage. Upon which I ordered him 
to Captain Pickering's ship, whose boat with Lieutenant 
Stradling was then on board our ship; but it happened 
otherwise, for instead of carrying him to the Cinque 
Ports Galley, he (Stradling) and Huxford disagreed after 
they were gone from me, and Stradling put him on 
board a Portugal merchant ship." 

After his previous Court Martial Dampier had to 
deny the damaging charges of Funnell, and it is only 
fair to say that the much abused Funnell’s narrative' 

' The excellent Burney is among Funnel’s caustic traducen, but Burney 
often whitewashes Dampier out of respect for Dampier os an author. 
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reads more convincingly than Dampier’s denials. Some 
of the details are not at all like inventions, but curiously 
in keeping with what we know of Dampier. Thus, 
according to Funnell, the Lieutenant and a servant 
were set ashore at midnight of 17th October to avoid 
attracting attention, and against their will. Dampier 
sailed away early next morning without first calling a 
council to discuss, as was the custom, their next 
destination; apparently he was not decided himself 
on this, but merely resolved not to hear any argu- 
flients against leaving the marooned men behind. 
The island was regarded as an unsavoury place, and 
tough as Dampier’s crews were, it seems that they 
were shocked and disgusted by the vicious per¬ 
versities of the inhabitants. This impression of the 
Englishmen's attitude may be quite an accidental con¬ 
sequence of Mr. Funnell choosing that particular episode 
instead of another, for some moral observations. As 
an observer, Funnell is not to be compared with 
Dampier. 

The next quarrel broke out early in November, and 
involved the men as well as the officers, and it broke 
out on board the St. George^ so that Selkirk apparently 
was not yet directly involved in any of these divisions. 
The expedition was anchored off what was then a 
deserted island on the Brazil coast, called Isla Grande. 
Captain Charles Pickering of the Cinque Ports had died 
there a few days earlier of fever, and was buried on 
shore with ceremonious honours. Pickering was 
popular and esteemed the best man in the expedition. 
His death must have begun the process of disillusionment 
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which Selkirk certainly underwent, and the appoint¬ 
ment of Lieutenant Stradling as Pickering's successor to 
the command of the Cinque Ports was a further cause of 
dissatisfaction to the Sailing-Master. At this time he 
had a strange dream,^ which seemed to the Fife sailor 
who belie\ed himself possessed of the second-sight, a 
solemn forewarning of the utter failure of the expedition 
and the ultimate wreck of the Cinque Ports. When the 
fresh quarrel, invoking mutiny, broke out Selkirk must 
have lost all hope. 

Morgan, the Supercargo, figured in this quarrel at 
Isla Grande. Another Lieutenant, Mr. James Burnaby, 
and eight of the seamen in the St. George, after an outburst 
by Dampier, quitted the ship and landed with their 
chests on the island rather than continue longer with 
the expedition. It was evidently the choice of a desper¬ 
ate alternative, for the chances of being picked up by 
English vessels must have been and seemed extremely 
remote. 

Selkirk was to have a very difficult time before his 
own turn came to abandon the expedition. After a 
council, w hich was full of bickering, it was decided that 
the expedition should now sail all the way to Juan Fer¬ 
nandez without touching elsewhere on the way. The 
reason for this plan was probably to avoid attracting any 
more attention from the French or Spanish until they 
should be right among the fattest pigeons, tlie trading 
ships and ports along the north-west of South America, 
and the Darien Peninsula. Possibly also Dampier feared 
that further mutinous quarrels might be encouraged by 

* Howdl. 
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anchoring an)-\vhere, in which he would have been 
justified by events. 

Very crude methods of taking bearings for navigation 
still prevailed at that time, so that longitudes might be 
fifteen or more degrees wrong, though the latitudes 
were generally calculated better; but the Sr. Ccorge and 
the Cinque Ports fought their way through severe storms 
from the south Atlantic to the south Pacific. While 
making the passage round the Horn, the little Cinque 
Ports, staggering through the blizzard, was lost to sight, 
and next morning the St. George could not find her. She 
W'as gloomily believed to have sunk or been wrecked, 
and none in the St. George thought to see her again. But 
whatever the relations as yet between Stradling, the 
new skipper of the Cinque Ports, and his Sailing-Master, 
they pulled through this terrible voyage and reached 
Juan Fernandez several days before their consort. The 
Cinque Pom anchored on 7th Februaiy, 1704, in the Great 
Bay, also called Cumberland Bay. The .Sr. George joined 
her there after first anchoring in the Little (or West) 
Bay, and finding it unsuitable. Curiously, this was not 
Dampier s only error, because the St. George had made 
the island about the same date as the Cinque Ports, but 
the Commander, causing a disappointment in his weary 
crew which can be imagined, decided that this land was 
not Juan Fernandez, and sailed towards the mainland 
for several days before deciding that it must be the right 
island after all. 

Besides renewing supplies of fresh water, and wood 
for fuel, and seeking fresh food on the island, an import¬ 
ant task which could never be escaped for long, was to 
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cle«Tn the toul bottoms ot the vessels and repair damages. 
The ships had to be heeled over and scrubbed clear of 
barnacles and weed. In spite of all this activity, and the 
delight of a green island with plentiful fresh water, 
goats’ flesh, and fish, a fierce quarrel broke out between 
Captain Stradling and the crew of the Cinque Ports. The 
men seem to have been headed by “honest Selkirk”, as 
he is called by Harris, the contemporary editor of Voy- 
aqes. The resentment against Stradling caused forty-two 
out of the crew of sixty to go ashore with their things. 
The recalcitrant men wandered about the island, doubt¬ 
less discussing whether to quit the expedition or to go 
on. For two days the Cinque Ports rode at anchor with 
a skeleton crew, and then Dampier harangued the dis¬ 
gruntled men, and persuaded them to go back to their 
ship. They were probably getting tired of the situation 
and beginning to realize that if they quitted their ship 
now, they had endured the difticult voyage for nothing. 
They had reached the threshold of their goal, the 
treasure-full “South Sea”, and hope revived with the 
return of physical strength. The flesh of goats, boiled 
with the green of the “cabbage” palms, and that of young 
seals cooked in various ways had enabled the crews to 
enjoy a needed change of diet while economizing in the 
European provisions aboard. 

The disturbance among Stradling’s crew was quickly 
succeeded by another excitement which occurred 
about noon on 29th February, when a sail was seen 
bearing into the bay. In great haste the crews were 
mustered, the rigging got up, and the vessels sailed out. 
When the stranger observed them she tacked and stood 
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away. It w-as the beginning of a chase which went on all 
that day and the next night. That evening the St. George 
towed her pinnace under water and had to abandon it. 

A boat towed by the Cinguc Ports, in which was a man 
and a dog, broke loose and was left to lend for itself on 
the high sea. Their departure from the anchorage had 
been so hasty that the St. George had left her long-boat; 
they had abandoned their anchors, and all the spare sails 
were left ashore, with fi\e men of the Cingue Pons and a 
negro from the George. 

A furious though undecisive battle follow ed, between 
the St. George and the enemy, which proved to be a 400 
ton French ship of thirty guns and fully manned. The 
Cingue Ports had fallen astern after firing about a dozen 
shot w'hen the action opened at dawn, and w’as appar¬ 
ently unable to come up again.^ Anyhow the very light 
guns that she must have carried could not have greatly 
influenced the battle, which terminated .after seven 
hours of irregular cannonading, in the retirement of 
the French vessel. All but the weakest of the sick men 
had taken part in the engagement, and the casualties in 
the 5 f. George avere nine killed and many wounded. 
They learned later that the French Captain had sent 
thirty-two wounded men ashore at Lima. Most of the 
casualties in such engagements were caused by the early 
equivalent of what we call shrapnel. The broad-mouthed 
guns could be loaded with small shot, old nails and bolts 
tied in bundles, which might at least cut the rigging of 
the enemy ship if they did not hit her men. The English 

* The extreme range of her gum could not have been more than about 
2»500 yards; the effeaivc range much less. Their pointblank range was 
alMut 250 yards, or less. 
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ships in American waters were usually in better trim or 
better handled llian the Sjianish, and their gunnery was 
■superior to both the Spanish and French. 

With extravagant promises of richer prizes, Dampier 
persuaded his crew against renewing the chase and cap¬ 
turing the French ship. Accordingly the St. George 
accompanie<l the dilatoty Cinc^uc Ports back to Juan 
Fernandez, but before they could again fetch the Uay, 
battling clumsily against the off-shore wind, two more 
strange sail were sighted. Selkirk's galley got the sweeps 
out to aid her in approaching the strangers near enough 
to fire some shots; she then hastily rowed towards the 
St. George, and reported that the ships were two French¬ 
men, more heavily armed than the English vessels. After 
the unsuccessful action that had just been engaged in, 
Dampier refused to fight, which was probably common- 
sense, as the French ships were unlikely to force an 
action; but Dampier also suddenly resolved not to go 
back to Juan Fernandez, but to stand away for Peruvian 
waters. This meant abandoning the men, equipment 
and stores left behind, which occasioned much and not 
unreasonable discontent. 

After making the coast of Peru, they were prevented 
from revictualling at a convenient port owing to the 
want of their abandoned boats. A week later (22nd 
March, 1704) they chased two vessels off Lima, and dis¬ 
covered one of them to be the French ship they had 
already fought off Juan Fernandez. Although Dampicr’s 
plan in coming to Peruvian waters was to waylay ship¬ 
ping, and the crews were keen to attack, if only to 
prevent their presence being reported in Lima, Dampier 
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argued against it until the French ships had entered the 
Callao Road off Lima unimpeded. As a consequence 
the region was now very unsafe for the English ships, so 
they sailed further north, the crews grumbling fiercely. 
Fortunately in the following week they captured two 
small Spanish vessels. Taking the Spaniards’ boats and 
as much of the cargoes as suited them, they dismissed 
the ships, not to be hampered by them or prisoners. 
“A pretty good sum of money” was taken off one of 
them. The cargoes of these ships included cloths, 
tobacco, pitch tar, and indigo. 

In April they came to Gallo, and while off the island 
captured a fifty ton bark filled with timber, cordage and 
turtle-shell. The planks and rope were useful just then, 
as Dampier was getting the carpenter and all who could 
help, to prepare for a raid ashore on some rich town. 
They particularly wanted some “Spanish long-boats” for 
landing safely through the surf. They sailed from Gallo 
on 17th April and the same day captured another small 
Spanish vessel from which they took oft a Guernsey man, 
who had been captured by the Spaniards when log-w'ood 
cutting. He joined Dampier's expedition, which now 
included the fifty ton timber ship fitted up as a tender. 

The plan was to take the town of Santa Maria, which 
had been the objective of the overland buccaneer expedi¬ 
tion of 1680. They anchored near the Gulf of St. 
Miguel on 25th April, and on 27th, both Dampier and 
Stradling, with 102 men—but not necessarily including 
Selkirk, who may have been left in charge of the ships— 
embarked in their improvised tender and three “long¬ 
boats” on which were light swivel-guns called patareros. 
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They made for Santa Maria, hoping to surprise the town, 
in which their chances were increased by the wet and 
stormy night. They anchored at eight o'clock when the 
ebb tide was making strong. Through that wild night 
tl\ey waited, and at dawn they were seen by some 
Indians who came upon them in a canoe. The Indians 
demanded to know their business. Dampier instructed 
the Indian pilot—a former prisoner, whom he had 
brought with him, to answer “from Panama" and to 
invite the Indians on board. When the Indians declined 
the invitation, they were unfortunately fired upon, and 
made off as hard as they could go. This resulted in the 
Spaniards being warned, and as the English boats rowed 
up the river they received damaging fire from the bank- 
side thickets, and after the loss of several men the scheme 
for capturing Santa Maria was abandoned. 

In retreating Dampier was fortunate. The men were 
now sick of so many fruitless efforts and abandoned 
hopes, and there was already a serious shortage of pro¬ 
visions. But at the river estuary w as a small and defence¬ 
less town, and landing there, they w'ere able to collect 
maize, potatoes, and fowls. Just after this, they lay at 
anchor when a fairly large Spanish ship of ijo tons 
dropped anchor in the middle of the night quite near 
them, never suspecting that they were enemies. She 
was taken, and found to be laden with flour, sugar, 
brandy, wine, salt, marmalade of quinces (thirty tons 
of it) and equally welcome linens and woollens. They 
could have been equipped with stores for years. After 
they had revictualled, the prize was dismissed. Many 
of the crew were against this, and blamed Dampier for 
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not searching her more carefully, as some of the prisoners 
said that bullion and currency were hidden under the 
bottom of the hold—80,000 dollars’ worth. Dampier 
would not believe it, Funnell does not say if Selkirk had 
a part in the search, but before this took place or the 
cargo was examined, they had sailed the prize to the less 
dangerous west side of the Bay of Panama, and Selkirk 
had gone on board as representative of the personnel of 
the Cinque Ports, while Funnell served in a similar role 
for that of the St. George. Their anchorage was at the 
small island of Taboga, which has sometimes been con¬ 
fused in accounts of the buccaneers with the West 
Indian island of Tobago. 

In spite of the sheer luck which provided the expedi¬ 
tion at this critical stage with fresh stores and encourage¬ 
ment, Stradling and Dampier could not now agree on a 
common plan of action. Small as was the Cinque Ports, 
Stradling insisted on sailing alone, which looks like a 
deliberate abandonment of any remaining shred of 
legality. “No pay, no purchase” was bearing fruit. The 
men now were allowed the chance of changing ships 
before the parting, and five changed from each. It is 
noteworthy, apart from later consequences, that Selkirk 
remained in the unseaworthy Cinque Peru under Strad¬ 
ling, who seems to have been tolerable as a commander 
only by comparison with Dampier, who was worse. It 
is possible that Selkirk knew of Stradling's immediate 
plans, and waited his chance to leave the ship at some 
place like Juan Fernandez, not too exposed to Spaniards 
or their spies. 

It was the 19th May, 1704, when the two ships parted 
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company in the Bay of Panama, the St. George beating up 
southward, Dampicr haNing planned to return to the 
coast of Peru. As she did not again fall in with her un¬ 
ruly consort, Selkirk’s ship, her subsequent adventures, 
and the gradual petering out of Dampier’s expedition 
may be passed over. But her first capture, made in 
June, was a small vessel in which were letters that 
showed that the Spaniards had fitted out two warships 
to hunt down Dampicr, who in Spanish eyes represented 
the old buccaneer terror let loose in the South Sea again. 
These letters also told the Englishmen that the two 
French ships seen off Juan Fernandez, at which the 
Cinque Ports had fired, had taken the English stores and 
men from the island, and had also picked up the boat 
left adrift at sea with a man and dog in it. 

One other incident in the subsequent course of 
Dampier’s voyage should be mentioned. Dampicr’s 
mate, John Clipperton—as capable a rogue as any of the 
true buccaneers—quarrelled with him, and while the 
St. George was under repairs, he went off with twenty- 
one of the crew in a small prize vessel they had pre¬ 
viously taken, helping themselves to the best part of 
the ammunition and stores. The crazy and unscaworthy 
condition of the Sr. George was Clipperton’s excuse for 
the mutiny, and it was the reason that the Sailing- 
Master of the Cinque Ports gave when he, too, left his 
Captain, but without causing any other division of 
forces. 

The Cinque Ports cruised between Central and South 
America after the separation from the Sr. George. At 
last, in August, Stradling was driven to return to Juan 
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Fernandez to revictual and repair the ship, the condition 
of which was the ostensible cause of a serious quarrel 
that occurred now between him and Selkirk. Stradling 
did not know that their stores and men had been picked 
up by the French, and in returning to the island he 
hoped to recover them. Actually two of the men had 
hidden from the French landing party and remained on 
the island, and these were rescued. 

It was September when the Cinque Ports anchored again 
in Cumberland Bay, and possibly the essence of the dis¬ 
agreement between Stradling and his Sailing-Master was 
the former's haste to get away again before the ship was 
properly repaired. Such repairs as were done only 
went on apparently while the ship was being watered 
and revictualled. At the opening of October, 1704, 
which was in mid-spring, or near the beginning of the 
summer season there, Stradling gave orders to sail. A 
furious argument appears to have broken out between 
the skipper and his Sailing Master, and Selkirk, refusing 
to sail, demanded to be set on shore with his belongings. 
Possibly, even probably, in view of previous occurrences, 
Selkirk hoped for the company of other mutineers 
ashore. In this he was quickly disappointed. He was to 
be left alone on the island, and the prospect suddenly 
appalled him, as the Cinque Ports boat rowed away with 
the last members of the crew to be embarked. He 
shouted after them, imploring to be taken off. Stradling 
apparently saw in Selkirk's betrayal of terror a useful 
object-lesson for other potential mutineers, and in 
refusing to go back for “honest Selkirk” he is said^ to 

> HoweU, ibid. 
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ha\e shouted taunts as the desperate man waded into 
the water calling after his comrades. 

Selkirk had seen many strange places, taken part in 
much violence, endured great privations and perils in 
the first twenty-eight years of his life; but he was now 
on the threshold of a different kind of experience, for 
he was doomed to remain alone on the island for the 
next four years and four months. When we consider 
the significance that his new experience has acquired in 
the two hundred and thirty years since, what ultimately 
emerges as most remarkable is the inlluence of a vividly 
written record, and not the rarity of profundity of the 
experience. The experience of being marooned upon a 
deserted island is shown, by the histor)' of Selkirk’s 
island, to have been by no means unique, even if un¬ 
common. The psychological effects may well have been 
exceptional, given a certain mentality able to feel the 
significance of solitude, and Selkirk apparently combined 
this with the very strong practical courage of his people 
and profession. 
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SELKIRK AS CRUSOE 

I am monarch of all I survey, 

My right there is none to dispute; 

From the centre all round to the sea, 

1 am lord oj the fowl and the brute. 

Oh, Solitude! where are thy charnu. 

That sages have seen in thy face? 

Better dwell in the midst of alarms, 

Than reign in this horrible place. 

William Cowper. 

When the Cinque Ports boat rowed away and Stradling’s 
taunting voice had faded, Selkirk was not left alone 
with a whole crew’s belongings to rummage among in 
a convenient wreck; but the lover of Robinson Crusoe 
learns with satisfaction that he was landed with his sea 
chest, musket and ammunition. And in the chest, with 
his clothes, were the simple mathematical instruments 
of a sailing master, his Bible and other books, and some 
unspecified “practical piccees”; while the other very 
“practical” specified pieces included a kettle, a knife, and 
a hatchet. Also that he was overwhelmed by fears but 
afterwards in Crusoe’s words, “found there was really 
no need for those fears”. 

The terror that overwhelmed him at first was not any 
fear of starvation on that island, but the very real fear of 
solitude which in an unimaginative man might not have 
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come so promptly and distressingly as it did to the young 
Fife sailor. Selkirk passed through several mental 
phases, from fear and lethargic despair, to practical 
activity and longing for society. I’utting together the 
reports by Rogers' and Richard Steele^ of what he said 
(and l)oth these men of genius found Selkirk interesting 
and likeable) we sec that in his initial despair at being 
marooned alone, nothing less than the force of hunger 
compelled him to rouse himself to do anything. As the 
food from the ship’s stores that he had landed was not 
more than one day’s rations, this necessity soon fought 
with his apathy. 

The good climate and fresh food must have improved 
his physical health quickly. During the first eighteen 
months, a period of hopeless dejection, he exerted 
himself as little as possible, but began to read his Bible 
and pray; and then good health, youth, and his religious 
faith acted together in a beneficent recovery of his 
spirits and he began to enjoy his peaceful and healthy 
life. Companionship with his tamed cats and kids seems 
to have afforded him consolation for the loss of human 
society, which he probably could dispense with more 
easily than less self-centred men. The self-centredness 
of Selkirk b ecomes still more evident in his later ex¬ 
periences after returning to England. The story of his 
youth at Largo also reveals it, in retrospect—a recog¬ 
nizable background to subsequent adventures. 

The fears which beset him at first were not entirely 
due to the depression of loneliness. Even if the sea 

• In A Cndsing Voj^gt Round tht World—(tet third Edition, igaS, by. G. 
E. Manwaring). 

^ Sec Steele*s Essay in Appendix A. 
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lions and seals were not a great danger, a man in Selkirk’s 
predicament would very naturally be terrified at his 
experience of them. Anxious about any wild animals 
that might be dangerous, in the first fulness of fear at 
his loneliness Selkirk would retire to a small cave until 
he had constructed a sort of barrow of stones with a 
small aperture, into which he could crawl. And while 
he was in this mood, the beaches of the island suddenly 
swarmed with monsters that howled all night—monsters 
that he had never seen or heard before—the sea lions 
that came there in the mating season, as well as the 
species that he recognized as seals. 

At a time of actual physical danger—which must 
have seemed a startlingly unusual predicament to the 
solitary, once he had become accustomed to his situation 
—the sense of his loneliness would recur forcibly. Such 
a moment was his pursuit by a party of Spaniards who 
landed. He had not recognized them as Spaniards quickly 
enough to escape their observation. Another, more 
appalling, crisis in his quiet existence on the island, was 
his fall down a precipice with a goat. Although he had 
got over his melancholy and had developed extraordinary 
physical agility and health, how desperately lonely he 
must have felt as he came to, after lying so long uncon¬ 
scious! Either for twenty-four hours, as Rogers wrote, 
or three days, as Steele has it, he lay there senseless 
beside the dead goat. But for his strength and the fact 
of falling with the goat under him, he must have been 
killed outright or, even worse, so badly injured that 
with smashed body beside the smashed body of the goat, 
he would have Iain there helpless until he died in agony. 
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He said he knew the time that had elapsed since his fall 
by the appearance of the moon, and perhaps when his 
eyes opened and began to gather conscious impressions 
again, it was the moon that they gazed at, as it peered 
wanly over the precipice, and made dark shadows. The 
cry of sea birds, the twitterings in the brake, the wailing 
of cats would have been the only night sounds except the 
hush-hushing or the thudding of the sea. 

So, while realizing that Selkirk’s experience was not 
unique, and less rare than the vivid record of it made by 
a ship’s Captain, we must not be tempted to treat it 
lightly. It is noteworthy that however fertile and healthy 
the island may have been, weary and suffering seamen 
did not elect to stay there after a taste of it, even with 
some companions to relieve the loneliness. Only the 
prospect of capture by the Spaniards ever prevented 
any of them from taking the first opportunity of being 
picked up that presented itself. The Spaniards were 
known to be cruel to prisoners, to avoid which the 
marooned men sometimes would hide from Spanish 
landing parties, but more often than not they gave them¬ 
selves up, even to the Spaniards. Selkirk told Woodes 
Rogers that though he would have allowed the French 
to take him off, rather than remain there alone, he fled 
from the Spaniards when they landed to chase him, and 
barely escaped capture by climbing a tree. The great 
agility gained during his solitude saved him; for the 
Spaniards made water against the foot of the very tree up 
which he had climbed out of sight, and they shot some 
goats close by when they decided to give up the man¬ 
hunt. 
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It was not until 2nd Febnian', 1709, that the Fife 
sailor again spoke to his kind, having been alone on the 
island for four years and four months, and by then he 
hadalmost lostthe powerof speech. Twodays previously 
the privateers, and Dufehew, commanded by Captain 
Woodes Rogers, had made the island; they were the 
first English vessels the castaway had seen since he was 
left alone. 

Serving as pilot under Woodes Rogers was his friend 
William Dampier. They had induced various Bristol 
merchants and West Country gentlemen to fit out the 
ships for another privateer expedition to the South 
Seas, being possibly aided by the recent abolition of the 
government tax on profits from privateering. Rogers 
had already proved himself a capable commander during 
the first six months of the expedition’s cruise which 
had brought the ships, via the Horn, to Juan Fernandez, 
Dampier had become a shadowy figure; he wrote no 
record of this voyage, leaving it to Rogers, who had 
contributed important passages to his own books. 
Dampier was an old man now, for that occupation, and 
probably worn out and weary. His experience made 
him useful as a pilot, though he at first missed the island. 
In January they were getting very anxious to reach it. 
Men were falling ill from scurvy and other diseases in 
spite of all Rogers* precautions. On 22nd January, 
1709, he wrote down in his journal of the voyage an 
observation of the Patagonian coast. On 26th: 

“Fresh gales with Cloud and Rain. We spoke with 
our Consort (the Dutchess; Rogers was on the Duke) who 
complains their men grow worse and worse, and want 
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a Harbour to refresh ’em; several of ours are also very 
indifferent, and if we don’t get ashore, and a small 
Refreshment, we doubt we shall both lose several Men. 
We arc very uncertain of the Latitude and Longitude 
of Juan FernandeZy the Books laying ’em down so differ¬ 
ently, that not one Chart agrees with another; and being 
but a small Island, we are in some doubts of striking it, 
so design to hale in for the Main Land to direct us.” 

On the 28th the weather is moderate, and they sight 
land, like an island, “which we agree to be the Island of 
St. Mary on the coast of Chili. . . . Our Consort's-men 
are very ill; their want of Clothes and being often wet 
in the cold weather, has been the greatest cause of their 
being more sick than our Ship’s Company.” 

The wonder is that some of the crew did not wish to 
take Selkirk’s place on the island, when at last they 
reached it. 

On jist January, “At seven this morning we made the 
Island of Juan Fernandez; it bore W.S.W. dist. about 7 
L(eaguc)sat Noon W. by S. 6 Ls. Wc had a good Observ. 
Lat. 34.10. S.”* 


The welcome excitement of knowing they had made 
the island on which their hoprt were set was succeeded 
the next day by a quite different disturbance. The eager¬ 
ness to land on the island could not be restrained by 
the commander, even though he felt that they were 
still too far off it in the early afternoon of 1st February, 


' The actual position of the bland b 33.40 S. and 76.^2 W. 

The omission of any Longitude from Rogen’ reckoning means that they 
had but the vaguest idea of it. The great difficulty of the old seamen in 
reckoning thb was the need for an acci.ratc timepiece. They had to depend 
on sand-glasses to measure time, apart from which they had only the phases 
of the moon to check dates. 
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when Captain Dover took the Duke’s l)oat with its crew 
to go ashore. The island w«is still over four leagues away. 
But Thomas Dover was a shareholder in the expedition, 
and President of the Council—a kind of Parliament on 
board, which decided policy, lie was also Second 
Captain,* so Rogers allowed him to take the “pinnace”. 
Rogers meanwhile boarded the Dutchess, and found that 
they were wondering at the boat going ashore at that 
distance. As the evening darkened they lost sight of the 
boat, ana then of the island too. Presently anxious 
watchers saw “a Light” on shore. The boat was still a 
league from the island, and as soon as Dover saw “the 
Lights” (“Light” and “Lights” both occur in Rogers' first 
impressions) he bore away for the ships riding in the 
road, regretting his impetuosity now that he had to 
return in the darkness rather than risk landing among 
foes. 

In the two ships everyone spent an anxious night. 
Some thought that the lights were being shown by the 
boat, but as the night deepened the illumination was 
seen to be too great to come from such a cause. They 
hung out their lanterns as a guide to the boat; Rogers 
also had lanterns hung fTigh in the rigging of the Duke 
to help the boat to locate them as they plied in the lee of 
the island. For an additional signal, a quarter-deck gun 
and several muskets were fired. Then, at two o'clock 
in the morning, they were boarded by the men from 
the boat, who had been for two hours on board the 
Dutchess, which Rogers must have left again to return 

‘ A sort of Pint Mate, but m the case of Dover, not a very useful one, as 
he was a physidan, not a seaman, and had no previous experience of sailing. 
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to his oNVTi ship. The Dutchess happened to be astern of 
the Duke, and the boat reached it first. The weatlier was 
bcoinninn to blow, which increased the general feeling 
of relief at the boat's safe return. Everjbody was con- 
\inccd now that the light must be on shore, and the 
belief was that French ships must be anchored there, so 
Rogers began to plan with his officers preparations for an 
engagement, as, in his terse way, he puts it—“we must 
either fight ’em or want Water, etc." 

Under the important date, 2nd February, 1709, 
Rogers wrote: 

“We stood on the back side along the South end of 
the Island, in order to lay in with the first Southerly 
Wind, which Capt. Dampicr told us generally blows there 
all day long. In the Morning, being past the Island, we 
tack’d to lay it in close aboard the Land; and about ten 
a clock open’d the South End of the Island, and ran close 
aboard the Land that begins to make the North-East 
side. The Flaws* came heavy off shore, and we were 
forc’d to reef our Top-sails when we open’d the middle 
Bay,2 where we expected to find our Enemy, but saw 
all clear, and no Ships in that nor the other Bay next the 
N.W. End. These two Bays arc all that Ships ride which 
recruit on this Island, but the middle Bay is by much the 
best. We guess’d there had been Ships there, but that 
they were gone on sight of us. We sent our Yall ashore 
about Noon, with Capt. Dover, Mr. Frye, and six Men, 
all arm’d; mean while we and the Dutchess kept turning 
to get in, and such heavy Flaws came off the Land, that 

‘ Sudden bunts orsqusdbofwind. 

* l.e. Cumberland Bay in Anson's chart opposite. 
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we were forc’d to let fly our Topsail-Sheet, keeping all 
Hands to stand by our Sails, for fear of the Wind’s 
carrying ’em away: but when the Flaws were gone we 
had little or no Wind. These Flaws proceeded from the 
Land, which is very high in the middle of the Island. 
Our Boat did not return, so we sent our Pinnace with 
the Men arm’d, to see what was the occasion of the 
YalTs stay; for we were afraid that the Spaniards had a 
Garrison there, and might have seiz’d ’em. We put 
out a Signal for our Boat, and the Dutchess show’d a 
French Ensign.” 

As Captain Edward Cooke, who served in the expedi¬ 
tion and also wrote a book about it, observed: “All this 
stir and apprehension arose, as we aftenvards found, for 
one poor naked Man who passed in our Imagination at 
present, for a Spanish Garrison, a Body of Frenchmen, 
or a Crew of Pirates.” 

“Naked” was scarcely the word for the Crusoe costume 
of the excited Selkirk, who from the beach gesticulated 
his welcome to the approaching boat. Those on board 
the ships were still anxiously waiting, having no idea of 
the extraordinary scene on shore, as a wild-looking 
Scotsman dressed in goat-skins fetched them fresh 
water and craw-fish, and invited them to eat the stew of 
goat-flesh he had prepared. Then he ran on bare feet up 
the rugged hill side, and to their astonishment caught 
them a goat, which he carried back slung over his 
shoulders. The pinnace which followed up the yawl, 
came back quickly to the Duke with a great story, which 
must be left to Woodes Rogers. 

“Immediately our Pinnace return’d from the shore, 
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and brought abundance of Craw-fish, with a Man 
cloth’d in Goat-Skins, who look’d wilder than the first 
Owners of them. He had been on the Island Four Years 
and four Months, being left there by Capt. Stradling in 
the Cinquc-Ports; his Name was Alexander Selkirk a Scotch 
man, who had been Master of the Cincjue-Poris, A Ship 
that came here last with Capt. Dampier, who told me 
that this was the best Man in her; so I immediately agreed 
with him to be a Mate on board our Ship. Twas he that 
made the Fire last night when he saw our Ships, which 
he judg’d to be English. During his stay here he saw 
several Ships pass by, but only two came in to anchor. 
As he went to view them, he found ’em to be Spaniards, 
and retir’d from ’em; upon which they shot at him. 
Ffad they been French, he would have submitted; but 
chose to risque his dying alone on the Island, rather than 
fall into the hands of the Spaniards in these parts, because 
he apprehended they would murder him, or make a 
Slave of him in the Mines, for he fear’d they would 
spare no Stranger that might be capable of discovering 
the South-Sea. The Spaniards had landed, before he knew 
what they were, and they came so near him that he had 
much ado to escape, for they not only shot at him but 
pursu’d him into the Woods, where he climb’d to the 
top of a Tree, at the foot of which they made water, and 
kill'd several Goats just by, but went off again without 
discovering him. He told us that he was born at Largo 
in the County of Fife in Scotland, and was bred a Sailor 
from his Youth. The reason of his being left here was a 
difference betwixt him and his Captain; which, together 
with the Ships being leaky, made him willing rather to 
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Stay here than go along with him at first: and when he 
was at last willing, the Captain would not receive him. 
He had been in the Island before to wood and water, 
when two of the Ships Company were left upon it for 
six Months till the Ship return’d, being chas'd thence 
by tw'o french South-Sca Ships. 

“He had with him his Clothes and Bedding, with a 
Fire-lock, some Powder, Bullets, and Tobacco, a Hat¬ 
chet, a Knife, a Kettle, a Bible, some practical Pieces, 
and his Mathematical Instruments and Books. He 
diverted and provided for himself as well as he could; 
but for the first eight months had much ado to bear up 
against Melancholy, and the Terror of being left alone 
in such a desolate place. He built two Hutts^ with 
Pimento Trees, cover'd them w ith long Grass, and lin’d 
them with the Skins of Goats, which he kill'd with his 
Gun as he wanted, so long as his Pow'der lasted, which 
was but a pound; and that being near spent, he got fire 
by rubbing two sticks of Pimento Wood together upon 
his knee. In the lesser Hutt, at some distance from the 
other, he dress'd his Victuals, and in the larger he slept, 
and employ'd himself in reading, singing Psalms, and 
praying; so that he said he was a better Christian while 
in this Solitude than ever he was before, or than, he was 
afraid, he should ever be again. At first he never eat 
anything till Hunger constrain'd him, partly for grief 
and partly for want of Bread and Salt; nor did he go to 
bed till he could watch no longer; the Pimento Wood, 
which burnt very clear, serv'd him both for Firing and 
Candle, and refresh'd him with its fragrant Smell. 

* One of these may have been built before, by William, the Indian. 
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“He might have had Fish enough, but could not cat 'cm 
for want of Salt, because they occasion’d a Looseness; 
except Crawfish, which are there as large as our Lob¬ 
sters, and ver)' good: These he sometimes boil’d, at 
other times broil’d, as he did his Goats Flesh, of which 
he made very good Broth, for they are not so rank as 
ours; he kept an Account of joo that he kill'd while 
there, and caught as many more, which he mark’d on 
the Ear and let go. When his Powder fail'd, he took 
them by speed of foot; for his way of living and continual 
Exercise of walking and running, clear’d him of all gross 
Humours, so that he ran with wonderful Swiftness thro 
the Woods and up the Rocks and Hills, as wc perceiv'd 
when we cm )!oy’d him to catch Goats for us. Wc had a 
Bull-Dog, w lich we sent with several of our nimblest 
Runners to help him in catching Goats; but he distanc’d 
and tir’d both the Dog and the Men, catch'd the Goats, 
and brought 'em to us on his back. He told us that his 
Agility in pursuing a Goat had once like to have cost him 
his Life; he pursu’d it with so much Eagerness that he 
catch’d hold of it on the brink of a Precipice, of which 
he was not aware, the Bushes having hid it from him; 
so that he fell with the Goat do^vn the said Precipice a 
great height, and was so stunn’d and bruised with the 
Fall, that he narrowly escap’d with his Life, and when he 
came to his Senses, found the Goat dead under him. 
He lay there about 24 hours, and was scarce able to 
crawl to his Hutt, which was about a mile distant, or to 
stir abroad again in ten days. 

“He came at last to relish his Meat well enough without 

of good 
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Turnips, which had been sow'd there by Capt. Dampier’s 
Men, and have now overspread some Acres of Ground. 
He had enough of good Cabbage from the Cabbage-Trees, 
and season’d his Meat with the Fruit of the Pimento 
Trees, which is the same as the Jamaica Pepper, and 
smells deliciously. He found there also a black Pepper 
call’d Malagita, which was very' good to expel the Wind, 
and against Griping of the Guts. 

“He soon w'ore out all his Shoes and Clothes by run- 
ing thro the Woods; and at last being forc’d to shift 
without them, his feet became so hard, that he run 
everywhere without Annoyance: and it was some time 
before he could wear Shoes after we found him; for 
not being us’d to any so long, his Feet swell’d when he 
came first to wear ’em again. 

“After he conquer’d his Melancholy, he diverted him¬ 
self sometimes by cutting his Name on the Trees, and 
the Time of his being left and Continuance there.^ 
He was at first much pester’d with Cats and Rats, that 
had bred in great numbers from some of each Species 
which had got ashore from Ships that put in there to 
wood and water. The Rats gnaw’d his Feet and Clothes 
while asleep, which oblig’d him to cherish the Cats 
with his Goats-flesh; by which many of them became so 
tame, that they would lie about him in hundreds, and 
soon deliver’d him from the Rats. He likewise tamed 
some Kids, and to divert himself w'ould now and then 
sing and dance with them and his Cats: so that by the 
Care of Providence and Vigour of his Youth, being now 

* The Anson party on the island in 1741 found no trace of these notched 
trees, though they found some elderly goats with slit cars (see p.12? inJrtC). 
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but about 30 years old, he came at last to conquor all the 
Inconveniences of his Solitude, and to be very easy. 
When his Clothes wore out, he made himself a Coat 
and Cap of Goat-Skins, which he stitch’d together with 
little Thongs of the same, that he cut with his Knife. 
He had no other Needle but a Nail; and when his Knife 
was wore to the back, he made others as well as he could 
of some Iron Hoops that were left ashore, which he 
beat thin and ground upon Stones. Having some Linen 
Cloth by him, he sowM himself Shirts with a Nail, and 
stitch’d ’em with the Worsted of his old Stockings, 
which he pull’d out on purpose. He had his last Shirt 
on when we found him on the Island. 

“At his first coming on board us, he had so much for¬ 
got his Language for want of Use, that we could scarce 
understand him, for he seem’d to speak his words by 
halves. We oflPer’d him a Dram, but he would not touch 
it, having drank nothing but Water since his being there, 
and ’twas some time before he could relish our Victuals. 

“He could give us an account of no other Product of 
the Island than what we have mention’d, except small 
black Plums, which are very good, but hard to come at, 
the Trees which bear 'em growing on high Mountains 
and Rocks. Pimento Trees are plenty here, and we saw 
some of 60 foot high, and about two yards thick; and 
Cotton Trees higher, and near four fathom round in the 
Stock. 

“The Climate is so good, that the Trees and Grass are 
verdant all the Year. The Winter lasts no longer than 
June and July, and is not then severe, there being only 
a small Frost and a little Hail, but sometimes great Rains. 
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The Heat of the Summer is equally moderate, and there’s 
not much Thunder or tempestuous Weather of any sort. 
He saw no venomous or savage Creature on the Island, 
nor any other sort of Beast but Goats, etc. as above- 
mentioned; the first of which had been put ashore here 
on purpose for a Breed by Juan Fernando a Spaniardy who 
settled there with some Families for a time, till the 
Continent of Chili began to submit to the Spaniards; 
which being more profitable, tempted them to quit this 
Island, which is capable of maintaining a good number 
of People, and of being made so strong that they could 
not be easily dislodg’d.” 

In the last sentence Rogers conveyed a sutjgestion to 
Commodore Anson, whose interest in the island, 
thirty years later, was based on its strategical value to 
the British Na\'Y. 

Rogers says that it was Dampier’s recommendation 
which caused him to appoint the rescued Selkirk at 
once as a Mate in the Dukcy but according to one legend, 
which Howell repeated, when Lieutenant Frj'e and 
Captain Dover invited Selkirk to come on board, the 
castaway refused until he was assured that Dampier had 
no command in the expedition. Although this sounds 
plausible, in view of Selkirk’s experience of the former 
expedition, a different story is related by Captain 
Edward Cooke, who says that Selkirk has “an irreconcil¬ 
able aversion” to an officer who had been in the Cinque 
Ports with him, and who he had heard was now in the 
Duke. Hearing that the officer was not “a principal in 
command”, however, he consented to come and “accom¬ 
pany Captain Dampier for whom he had a friendship”. 
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But no officer in the Cinque Ports, superior to Selkirk, 
was in the Duke; and it docs not appear that any contact 
at all could liave been made between the two ships. The 
Cinque Ports came to a bad end, as Selkirk foresaw. 
Stradling sailed her northward after leaving Juan Fer¬ 
nandez, and ran her in a sinking condition, ashore on the 
coast of New Granada (Columbia), probably while mak¬ 
ing for the Bay of Panama. They were taken prisoners 
by the Spaniards, and barbarously treated, and many died. 
Stradling and others, who were at Lima, eventually left 
there owing to some Spaniards turning up who had been 
Woodes Rogers’ prisoners. These people testified to 
tlic good treatment they had received from Rogers, 
which must have surprised the Spanish authorities, 
accustomed to the usual buccaneer methods. Stradling 
and a few of his men were sent as prisoners to Europe, 
in a vessel wliich Rogers actually chased near the Falkland 
Islands; but the end of Stradling is not known, nor is 
there any evidence that any man belonging to the Cinque 
Ports except Selkirk ever made contact with Woodes 
Rogers’ expedition, though others besides Damplcr 
among the company of the St. Ccorgc may have done so, 
because many of them were back in England before the 
start of the new voyage. 

Cooke added most of his particulars about Selkirk 
to the second volume of his book,^ after realizing that 
he had missed a great opportunity in the first volume 
(Rogers' Voyage having meanwhile attracted attention 
chiefly for the Selkirk episode) and it is very likely that 
he was more concerned to say something a little differ- 

‘ A Vojugt to iht South Sm and round tht World, 2 voI<., 171a. 
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ent from Woodes Rogers’ account than to he strictly 
accurate. The suggestion that Selkirk \vas not prepared 
to be rescued unconditionally would have encouraged 
the romanticizing Steele, whose journalistic flair for a 
pleasing theme led him to give a quite paradisal tinge 
to the castaway s existence, while filling a whole issue 
of his new' and short-lived journal. The En^lishnwn.^ 

Actually, one of the most significant details preserved 
by Rogers is that when they found Selkirk, he was begin¬ 
ning to lose the ability of speech, and “spoke his words 
by halves” for want ot practice, in spite of his reading, 
praying and singing aloud to the cats and kids. Possibly 
a broad Fife accent made him harder to understand. But 
Crusoe s ability to speak (and with what fluency in 
moralizing!) after a solitude six times as long, followed 
by years with an unintelligible savage, is one of the major 
miracles of Defoe’s hero which no amount of realistic 
detail can make plausible. 

Selkirk ought to have been able to make himself shoes, 
having been brought up in a shoe-maker’s house. Perhaps 
he still disliked the very idea of shoe-making, since his 
going to sea had been the alternative to taking up his 
father s trade, and preferred some inconvenience after 
his shoes were worn out. Once accustomed to going 
barefooted he ceased to need any shoes and was probably 
better without them, but this does not entirely dispose 
of a peculiarity in his never attempting to make any. 
Howell suggested that, like all the cottage children in 
Scotland of his time, Selkirk had run about barefooted 
for years, and that the idea was natural to him. 


H 
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Selkirk’s time was divided between necessar)' work 
and activities that satisfied some mental want. The 
neccssan' work seems never to have exceeded his needs. 
Even the capture of those surplus goats, which he re¬ 
leased after car-marking, was probably an accompani¬ 
ment of the capture of the animals he did need. There 
was none of the industrious acquisitiveness of Defoe’s 
middle-class Crusoe in Selkirk’s behaviour. While 
Selkirk became pious, and exercised mind and soul 
with prayers, his Bible and his nautical books and instru¬ 
ments, his industry in providing materially for himself 
was inferior even to that of the Mosquito man, Will, 
who among other tasks that Selkirk never attempted, 
extracted salt from the sea. Selkirk must have seen 
salt pans at home, but he complained to Rogers of 
seriously missing salt from his diet on the island. Slight 
indications of temperament that all point the same way, 
and prepare us for Steele’s first impression of him as 
a self-absorbed dreamer full of quiet confidence and 
strength. If Steele was not just romanticizing, it is note¬ 
worthy that Selkirk had been less changed after leaving 
the island, by the trials and dangers of Rogers’ expedi¬ 
tion thereafter, which he had to share, than by the first 
year of society after his return, when Steele saw him a 
second time in London with his cheerfulness and con¬ 
fidence destroyed. 

Rogers’ account may of course have influenced Steele 
as well as Defoe,^ for Rogers reflects that Selkirk’s be¬ 
haviour afterwards “gives me reason to believe the 

^ Rogers* Cruising Voyagi lint publbhed in 17id; locond edition 1^19. 
Steele’s essay appeared in Dcccm^r, 1713. and Robinson Crusoi^ fini ediUOQ» 
in 1719. 
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Account he gave me how he spent his time and bore up 
under such an Affliction, in which nothing but the 
Divine Providence could have supported any Man. By 
this one may see that Solitude and Retirement from the 
World is not such an unsuffcrable State of Life as most 
Men imagine, especially when People arc fairly call’d or 
thro^vn into it unavoidal)ly; as this Man was; who in all 
probability must othenvise have perish'd in the Seas, 
the Ship which left him being cast away not long after, 
and few of the Company escap’d. Wc may perceive by 
this story the Truth of the Maxim, that Necessity is the 
Mother of Invention, since he found Means to supply his 
Wants in a very natural Manner, so as to Maintain his 
Life, tho not so conveniently, yet as effectually as we are 
able to do with the help of all our Arts and Society. It 
may likewise instruct us, how much a plain and temper¬ 
ate way of living conduces to the Health of the Body 
and the Vigour of the Mind, both which we are apt to 
destroy by Excess and Plenty, especially of strong 
Liquor, and the Variety as well as the Nature of our 
Meat and Drink: for this Man, when he came to our 
ordinary Method of Diet and Life, tho he was sober 
enough, lost much of his Strength and Agility. But I 
must quit these Reflections, which arc more proper 
for a Philosopher and Divine than a Mariner, and return 
to my own Subject." “Tho he was sober enough” 
supplies another touch of contrast with the effect upon 
Selkirk of return to normal society, for not long after 
the arduous voyage was over, wc find Selkirk wanted 
in Bristol for a drunken assault upon another seaman. 

What Rogers tells us about the revictualling and 
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repairing work at the island during the days that followed 
the arrival of the Duke and Dutchess is of special interest 
for the part taken by Selkirk, though Rogers had in 
mind the potential value of the island. The “Governour" 
of the island has become guide and huntsman, and 
evidently a favourite of Woodcs Rogers, and the reader 
who does not know the Cruising Voyage Round the [Vorld 
hv Roners. will not resent this further extract in which 

^ O 

he completes his record of Juan Fernandez. 

“We did not get to anchor till six at night, on Fchr. i. 
and then it fell calm: wc row’d and tow’d into the 
Anchor-ground about a mile off shore, 4 j fathom Water, 
clean Ground, the Current sets mostly along shore to 
the Southw'ard. This Morning we clear’d up Ship, and 
bent our Sails, and got them ashore to mend, and make 
Tents for our sick Men. The Governour (tho wc might 
as well have nam’d him the Absolute Monarch of the 
Island,)* for so wc called Mr. Selkirk, caught us two 
Goats, w’hich make excellent Broth, mix'd with Turnip- 
Fops and other Greens, for our sick Men, being 2i in 
all, but not above two that we account dangerous; the 
Dutchess has more Men sick, and in a worse condition 
than ours, Febr. 3. Yesterday in the Afternoon we got 
as many of our Men ashore as could be spar’d from 
clearing and fitting our Ship, to wood and water. Our 
Sail-makers arc all mending our Sails, and I lent the 
Dutchess one to assist them. This Morning wc got our 
Smiths Forge put up ashore, set our Coopers to work 

* Rogers not only wrote the text for Defoe’s Robirum Crusot: he is writing 
here the e .t for William Cowper'i famous stanias; "Alexander Selkirk. 
Verses supposed to be written by him During His solitary .Abode on a Desert 
Island." 
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in another place, and made a little Tent for myself to 
have the Benefit of the Shore. The Dutchess has also a 
Tent for their sick Men; so that we have a little Town of 
our own here, and every body is employ'd. A few Men 
supply us all with Fish of several sorts, all very good; 
as Silver-fish, Rock-fish, Pollock, Cavallos, Oldvvives, 
and Craw-fish in such abundance, that in a few hours 
we could take as many as would serve some hundreds of 
Men. There were Sea-Fowls in the Bay, as large as 
Geese, that eat fish. The Governour never fail'd of 
getting us two or three Goats a day for our sick Men, by 
which with the help of the Greens and the Goodness 
of the Air they recover’d very fast of the Scurvy, which 
was their general Distemper. 'Twas very pleasant 
ashore among the green Piemento Trees,' which cast a 
refreshing Smell. Our House was made by putting up a 
Sail round four of ’em, and covering it a-top with another 
Sail; so that Capt. Dover and I both thought it a very 
agreeable Seat, the Weather being neither too hot nor 
too cold. 


“We spent our time till the loth. in refitting our Ships, 
taking Wood on board, and laying up Water, that which 
we brought from England and St. Vincent being spoiled 
by the badness of the Casks. We likewise boil’d up 
about 8o Gallons of Sea Lions Oil, as we might have 
done several Tuns, had vve been provided with Vessels, 
etc. We refin'd and strain'd it for the use of our Lamps 
and to save our Candles, tho Sailors sometimes use it to 
fry their Meat, when straiten’d for want of Butter etc. 
and say 'tis agreeable enough. The Men who worked 

* Probably sandalwood. These trees were almost all gone a century later. 
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ashore on our Rigging cat young Seals, which they 
preferred to our Sliips Victuals, and said was as good as 
English Lamb; tho for my part 1 should have been glad 
of such an Exchange. 

“W'e made what haste we could to ^ct all Necessaries 
on board, being willing to lose no time; for we were 
inform’d at Canaries that fi\e stout French Ships were 
coming together to these Seas. 

“Fcbr. II. Yesterday in the Evening having little or 
nothing to do with the IMnnacc, we sent her to the 
South End of the Island to get Goats. The Govemour 
told us, that during his stay he could not get down to 
that end from the Mountains where he liv’d, they were 
so steep and rocky; but that there were abundance of 
Goats there, and that part of the Island was plainer, 
Capt. Dumpier, Mr GienJu/, and the Governour, with 
ten Men, set out in company with the Dutchess's Boat 


and Crew, and surrounded a great parcel of goats, 
which are of a larger sort, and not so wild as those on 
the higher part of the Island where the Governour 
lived; but not looking well to ’em, they escap’d over 
the Cliff: so that instead of catching above a hundred, as 
they might easily have done with a little precaution, 
they return'd this morning with only i6 large ones, tho 
they saw above a thousand. If any ships come again to 
this Island, the best way is to keep some Men and Dogs 
at that part of the Island, and sending a Boat to them 
once in 24 Hours they may victual a good Body of Men: 
and no doubt but amongst these goats they may find 
some hundreds with Mr. Selkirk's Ear-mark. 


“fciir. 12. This Morning we bent the remaining Sails, 
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got the last Wood and Water aboard, brought off our 
Men, and got ever)’ thing ready to depart. The Island of 
Juan Fernandez is nearest of a triangular form, about 12 
Leagues round; the South-West side is much the longest, 
and has a small Island about a mile long lying near it, 
with a few visible Rocks close under the shore of the 
great Island.^ On this side begins a Ridge of high Moun¬ 
tains that run cross from the S.W. to the N.W. of the 
Island; and the Land that lies out in a narrow Point to 
the Westward, appears to be the only Level Ground 
here. On the N.E. side ’tis very high Land, and under 
it are the two Bays where Ships always put in to recruit. 
The best Bay is next the middle on this side the Island, 
which is to be known at a distance by the highest Table 
Mountain right over this Bay. You may anchor as near as 
you will to the shore, and the nearer the better. The 
best Road is on the Larboard side of the Bay, and nearest 
the Eastermost Shore: provided you get well in, you 
cannot mistake the Road. The other Bay is plain to 
be seen under the North end, but not so good for Water, 
Wood, or Landing, nor so safe for riding. In this Bay, 
where we rode, there’s plenty of good Water and 
Wood; the best Water is in a small Cove about a good 
Musket-shot to the Eastward of the place I have de¬ 
scrib'd. You may ride from a Mile to a Bow-shot off 
the Shore, being all deep Water and Bold, without any 
danger round the Island, but what is visible and very 
near in. The Bay where we rode is open to near half the 
Compass; the Eastermost Land in sight bore E. by S. 
dist. about a mile and a half, and the outermost North- 

* See illustration facing p. yo. 
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west Point of the Island lies something without our Bay, 
and bears N W l)y W. dist. a good league. We were 
about a mile off the Shore, and had 45 fathom Water, 
clean Sandy Ground; wc design’d to have ran farther 
in, and new moor’d, but Mr. Selkirk inform’d us that 
this Month proves the fairest in the Year, and that during 
Winter and Summer, the whole time he was here, he 
seldom knew the Wind to blow off from the Sea, but 
only in small Breezes that never brought in a Sea, nor 
held two hours: but he warn’d us to be on our guard 
against the kind off shore, which blew very strong 
sometimes. The liay is all deep Water, and you may 
carry in Ships close to the Rocks, if occasion require. 
The Wind blows always over the Land, and at worst 
along shore, which makes no Sea. It’s for the most 
part calm at night, only now and then a Flaw blows from 
the high Land over us. Near the Rocks there are very 
good fish of several sorts, particularly large craw-fish 
under the Rocks, easy to be caught; also Cavallies, 
Gropers, and other good Fish in so great plenty any 
where near the Shore, that I never saw the like, but at 
the best fishing season in Nc^Joundhrid. Piemento is 
the best Timber, and most plentiful on this side the 
Island, but very apt to split till a little dr)’’d: we cut 
the longest and cleanest to split for Fire-wood. The 
Cabbage-Trees abound about three miles in the Woods, 
and the Cabbage very good; most of 'cm are on the 
tops of the nearest and lowest Mountains. In the first 
Plain we found store of Turnip-Greens, and Water- 
Cresses in the Brooks, which mightily refreshed our 
Men, and cleans'd them from Scurvey: the Turnips, 
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Mr Selkirk told us, are good in our Summer Months, 
which is Winter here; but this being Autumn, they are 
all run to Seed, so that we can't have the benefit of any 
thing but the Greens. The soil is a loose black Earth, 
the Rocks very rotten, so that without great care it’s 
dangerous to climb the Hills for Cabbages: besides, 
there are abundance of Holes dug in several places by a 
sort of Fowls like Pufiins, which fall in at once, and 
endanger the wrenching or breaking of a Man’s leg. Mr. 
Selkirk tells me, in July he has seen Snow and Ice here: 
but the Spring, which is in September, October, and Novem¬ 
ber, is very' pleasant, when there’s abundance of good 
Herbs, as Parsley, Purslain, Sithes in great plenty, be¬ 
sides an Herb found by the water-side, which prov'd 
very useful to our Surgeons for Fomentations; 'tis not 
much unlike Feverfew; of a very grateful Smell like 
Balm, but of a stronger and more cordial Scent: 'tis in 
great plenty near the Shore. We gather’d many large 
Bundles of it, dry’d 'em in the shade, and sent 'em on 
board, besides great quantities that we carried in every 
Morning to strow the Tents, which tended much to the 
speedy Recovery of our Sick Men, of whom none died 
but two belonging to the Dutchess, viz. Edward Wilts and 
Christopher Williams. 

“Mr Selkirk tells me, that in November the Seals come 
ashore to whelp and ingender, when the Shore is so full 
of them for a stone's throw, that 'tis impossible to pass 
thro them; and they are so surly, that they’l not move 
out of the way, but like an angry' Dog run at a Man, tho 
he have a good Stick to beat them; so that at this and 
their whelping Seasons 'tis dangerous to come near 
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them, but at other times they'! make way for a Man; 
and if they did not, ’twould he impossible to get up 
from the Waterside: they lin’d the Shore very thick 
for above half a mile of ground all round the liay. When 
wc came in, they kept a continual noise day and night, 
some bleetinq like Lambs, some howling like Dogs or 
Wolves, others making hideous noises of various sorts; 
so that we heard 'cm aboard, tho a mile from the Shore. 
Their Fur is the finest that ever I saw of the kind, and 
exceeds that of our Otters. Another strange creature 
here is the Sea-Lion.* The Governour tells me he has 
seen of them above 2o foot long and more in compass, 
which could not weigh less than two Tun weight. I saw 
several of these vast Creatures, but none of the above¬ 
mention’d size; several of ’em were upward of i6 foot 
long, and more in bulk, so that they could not weigh 
less than a Tun weight. The Shape of their Body differs 
little from the Sea-Dogs or Seals, but have another sort 
of Skin, a Head much bigger in proportion, and very 
large Mouths, monstrous big Eyes, and a Face like that 
of a Lion, with very large Whiskers, the Flair of which 
is stiff enough to make Tooth-pickers. These creatures 
come ashore to engender the latter end of JunCy and stay 
till the end of September; during all which time they 
lie on the Land, and arc never observ'd to go to the 
Water, but lie in the same place above a Musket-shot 
from the Water-side, and have no manner of Sustenance 
all that time that he could obsene. I took notice of 
some that lay a week, without once offering to move 

• Really an cared seal. ITicre were pouibly abo Sea-elephants, i.e. the 
leab with a curved proboscu. 
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out of the place whilst I was there, till they were dis¬ 
turb'd by us; but we saw few in comparison of what he 
informs us he did, and that the Shore was all crouded 
full of them a Musket-shot into the Land. 1 admire how 
these Monsters come to yield such a quantity' of Oil. 
Their Hair is short and coarse, and their Skin thicker 
than the thickest Ox-Hide I ever saw. We found no 
Land-Bird on the Island, but a sort of Black-Bird with a 
red Breast, not unlike our English Black-Birds: and the 
Humming Bird of various Colours, and no bigger than 
a large Humble Bee. Here is a small Tide which flows 
uncertain, and the Spring-Tide flows about seven foot. 

“I shall not trouble the Reader with the Descriptions 
of this Island given by others, wherein there are many 
Falsehoods; but the Truth of this I can assert from my 
own Knowledge. Nor shall I insert the Description of 
the Cabbage and Pimento Trees, being so well known and 
so frequently done, that there's no manner of need for 
it. I have insisted the longer upon this Island, because 
it might be at first of great use to those who would carry 
on any Trade to the Sout/i-Scd.” 
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CRUSOE ISLAND 


I saw . . . that i was in an island, tnvirontd every way with the sea, 

no land to be seen, except some rocks, which lay a great way off, and two 

small islands, less than this, which lay about three leagues to the west. . . 

A great way, vi^., some hundreds of leagues, out of the ordinary course 

of the trade of mankind. „ 

Kobinson Lrusoe. 


The Fife mariner, aged twenty-eight, was probably, in 
spite of the privations of the voyage in the Cinc^uc Ports, 
as fit as most men to fend for himself on an island that 
obviously offered all the necessaries of existence. Our 
detailed knowledge of his experience, and also Defoe’s, 
depends almost entirely upon the story that Woodes 
Rogers* wrote down after talking to him, but to place 
that experience in perspective, against the topographical 
as well as historical background is to see more clearly 
how much wc and Defoe arc in debt to the vivid journals 
of the best of the buccaneer writers, especially of Dam- 
pier and Woodes Rogers. While the marooning of men 
on islands and at strange sea-ports of America was far 
from uncommon, two such episodes, and each of one 
man alone, botli occurring on the same island, happened 
to be written—one by Dampicr and one by Rogers—so 
vividly that they held the imagination of their country¬ 
men and later—through the genius of Defoe’s narrative 
—that of the whole world. 

WWrf. 
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The island made famous in this way is one of the 
group of three small mountainous islands of volcanic 
origin, belonging now to Chile, which are set in the 
Pacific Ocean west of the mainland. They are called 
Mas-a-tierra, the nearest to the continent, Mas-a-tuera, 
the farthest away, and Santa Clara. The group is properly 
called Juan Fernandez, but formerly this name was 
given to Mas«a-tierra, the largest and most fertile of the 
islands, which is twelve miles by three and three- 
quarters miles, and }6o miles West of Valparaiso. 
English buccaneers called it John Fernando. The name 
belonged to a Spanish priest and navigator who dis¬ 
covered the island in 1^72. Fie attempted to settle some 
natives from the continent, but failing to obtain a 
government charter, he and they abandoned it, leaving 
some goats behind. A few Indians carried on a fisher)' 
there at the end of the sixteenth century, so that it is 
possible the island had never been quite deserted after 
Fernandez took his settlers there. In 1616 it was de¬ 
scribed as deserted again. In 1624, the Dutch Nassau 
fleet, cruised in these waters under Admiral Jacob le 
Heremite. According to Harris, one of his Captains 
left three gunners and three soldiers on the island. The 
men sought permission to stay, being weary of the 
voyage. There is no record of what happened to them. 

The attractions of the island for the freebooters were 
many, and as the reader will remember, it is the scene 
of incidents belonging to several buccaneer expeditions. 
The Mosquito Indian, Will, or William, accidentally 
left behind in January, 1681, who was picked up again 
three years and two months later, was not the first 
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solitary marooned sailor there, and his predecessor, 
according to the buccaneers’ Spanish pilot, had stayed 
some five years. We know from Dampicr that William, 
when marooned, had a musket, a small bom of powder, 
and some shot. When they picked him up he had worn 
out his own clothes and had nothing but a skin round his 
waist. He had built himself a hut, lined with goats' 
skins, half a mile from the shore, and “slept on his 
couch or barbccu of sticks raised about two feet from the 
ground and spread with goats’ skins”. He had been fishing 
with lines made out of the skins of seals cut into thongs. 
There are other typical Crusoe details about Will, 
which Defoe was able to read, to supplement the sug¬ 
gestions in Woodes Rogers’ report of Selkirk’s experi¬ 
ence. For instance, when William’s small stock of 
ammunition was expended, “he contrived by notching 
his knife to saw the barrel of his gun into small pieces, 
wherewith he made harpoons, lances, hooks, and a long 
knife, heating the pieces of iron first in the fire, and 
then hammering them out as he pleased with stones”. 
All this was no more than what the Moskito men were 
accustomed to in their own country”. 

Another very interesting detail is that he made salt, 
constructing pans to extract it from sea-water. 

The five men under Captain John Davis, who were 
set ashore in 1687 rather than return home penniless, 
and the four negroes put ashore with these gentlemen as 
servants, seem to have had a cjuiet time. The Englishmen 
soon lived apart from one another, probably suffering, as 
most men have done in similar circumstances, from the 
irritation of unavoidable personal contacts. They are 
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said to have cured themselves of swearing during the 
two years and ten months of their stay, and to have 
become exemplary characters when picked up by 
Captain John Strong, in September, 1690. During their 
stay, the Spaniards, who knew of their presence, tried 
to rout them out, and failing in this, carried off the goats 
they had tamed. The inclination to piety was character¬ 
istic of the rough seamen cut off from their norma! 
activities, and still more Crusoesque is the success of 
some French buccaneers, who stayed only ten months 
on the island, in taming the goats so well that the 
animals came when called to be milked. 

Selkirk may not have heard all the stories about his 
predecessors, but he could speak to the two seamen who 
were still on the island when the Cinque Ports returned 
after parting company from the St. George. His own im¬ 
pressions of the island would be checked by these men, 
who were originally members of the Cinque Ports crew. 
The period they had been there (from the end of 
February till October, 1704) had shown them the 
climate from the end of summer and through the temper¬ 
ate winter, which had changed to the more stormy but 
not oppressive sub-tropical spring in October, at the 
beginning of which Selkirk was marooned. 

Just as Selkirk could have used the hut made by Will 
the Indian, the two structures that he himself left behind 
might have been used in 1719 by two of Captain John 
Clipperton's men (Clipperton was former Mate of the 
Se. George) who stayed for two months, and were taken 
by the Spaniards. Another of the English buccaneers. 
Captain George Shelvockc, who sailed for a time in 
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company with Clipperton, had his ship wrecked at Juan 
Fernandez. Before this catastrophe, his ship endured 
very bad storms and cold, in the desolate waters around 
the south of the Continent, and in Shclvocke’s inter¬ 
esting account of this and of the shooting of “the black 
Albatross" which accompanied the vessel for days, is 
supposed to be the source of Coleridge’s poem of “The 
Ancient Mariner”. The mariner who did shoot the bird 
was named Simon Hatley, the Shelvocke’s “second 
captain , who had already had some strange adventures 
in Woodes Rogers’ expedition of 1708-11. Anyhow, 
whether it was due to the albatross, or to the Captain 
taking a groat risk, their ship, the Speedwell, was cast on 
shore at Juan Fernandez on 25th May, 1720. The impact 
was so violent that it sent the masts overboard. They 
had only one anchor, and they had been anchored less 
than half a mile from the shore while getting stores of 
fresh water on board. A freshening of the wind and a 
big swell caused the cable to part, and the ship to run 
aground. One man was drowned. Before dark the rest 
ol the ship’s company and some of the stores had been 
landed by a raft. The next day it was difficult to get the 
men to go on with the work of bringing stores from 
the w reck, as they found it amusing to ramble over the 
island and plan the sites for huts. Big dogs that the 
Spaniards had set on the island for the purpose of killing 
off the goats, and so making the place less attractive to 
hungry buccaneers, must have made some difference, 
because having little powder and shot to spare they 
found the remaining goats elusive. The cats, which had 
been encouraged by Selkirk during his stay, to keep 
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down the rats, were numerous, and these men from the 
Speedwell cooked them and decided that catsmeat was 
good food when goatsflesh was out of reach. Out of the 
remains of the wreck and using some iron-work, and a 
forge and bellows salvaged from it, preparatorv \\ork 
was started on the building of a new vessel, which 
should be 30 feet long and 16 wide. Other work, and 
recovered items of stores that were useful, read curi¬ 
ously like some of Robinson Crusoe’s “finds”, although 
actually Shelvocke did not publish his Vo/age till >726, 
and the other record of it which was written by William 
Betagh, one of Shelvocke's officers, whose rank was 
“Captain of the Marines”, appeared in 1728. Betagh had 
been sarcastically treated in Shelvocke’s story, so his 
own account is often a lively attack on Shelvocke’s 
morals and abilities, and the fact that he was actually a 
prisoner of the Spaniards at the time of the shipwreck 
does not prevent him pretending to describe it to the 
disgrace of Shelvocke. He may possibly have questioned 
some of the crew when they were back in England. 

Shelvocke’s company succeeded in building a sea¬ 
worthy vessel of about 20 tons, with two masts. She 
was named the Recover/^ and one day in October, 1720, 
five months after the wreck of the Speedwell, Shelvocke 
and forty-six others embarked. Eleven Englishmen and 
thirteen Indians were left on the island. They could not 
all have gone in ^he small Recover/. The next month the 
Recover/ party captured a 200 ton Spanish ship to sail in. 

Apparently the men left on the island were taken off 
by the Spaniards soon afterwards. The Dutch navigator, 
Jacob Roggewein, who anchored there in 1722, found 
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nobody on shore.‘ One of his officers fell down a pre¬ 
cipice while chasing goats, and was killed, a fate which 
Selkirk had narrowly escaped. 

Commodore George Anson, afterwards Lord Anson, 
during his voyage round the world from 1740 to >744 
with six naval warships and two store ships (only one of 
which came back) stayed at the island in 1741. The crews 
were suffering from sickness far worse than they had in 
Woodes Rogers’ ships. The Centurion, Anson’s ship, 
anchored at Juan Fernandez in June, 1741, to revictual 
and to give the crew a chance to recuperate. Having 
lost 200 men during the passage from Brazil to the island, 
they still had 130 sick men on board. Such was the Lnglish 
navy in those days. The appearance of the island Irom 
the sea is described by the first of the two writers of the 
Voyage,^ who was Chaplain in the Centurion: 

“On the 9th. of June, at daybreak, we first descried 
the Island of Juan Fernandez, and on this first view, it 
appeared to be a mountainous place, extremely ragged 
and irregular; yet it was land, and was to us a most agree¬ 
able sight; because here only could we hope to put a 
period to the terrible calamities which had swept away 
above half our crew. On the loth, in the afternoon, we 
got near the lee of the Island, and kept ranging along it at 
about two miles distance, to look for proper anchorage, 
which was described to be in a bay on the North side. 
Being now nearer in with the shore, we could discover 
that the broken craggy precipices which had appeared 
so unpromising at a distance, were covered with woods, 
and between them were intenpersed the finest vallies 

‘ According to Belagh. * The Rev. Richard Walter. 
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clothed with most beautiful verdure, watered with 
numerous streams and cascades of clear water. In our 
distressed situation, languishing for the land and its veget¬ 
able productions, it is scarcely credible with what eager¬ 
ness and transport we viewed the shore, and with how 
much impatience we longed for the greens and other 
refreshments then in sight, and particularly for the 
w’ater. Those who have endured a long series of thirst, 
and who can readily recall the desire and agitation which 
the ideas alone of springs and brooks have raised in them, 
can judge of the emotion with which wc eyed a large 
cascade of transparent water, which poured from a rock 
a hundred feet high into the sea. All those amongst the 
diseased w'ho were not in the last stages of the distemper, 
exerted the small remains of strength left them, and 
crawled up to the deck to feast themselves with the 
reviving prospect.” 

Their first cutter to go ashore brought back fresh fish, 
seals and grass, the crew not stopping to select the best 
edible vegetables; but the grass was eagerly devoured by 
the languishing company of the Centurion. Soon the sick 
men were put up in the tents on the island. 

Anson was at pains to get as much information as 
possible for a full description of the island, which was 
regarded as an important victualling station for British 
cruisers that did not want to alarm the Spaniards pre¬ 
maturely on the mainland. That it was Selkirk’s island 
is to-day the reason for the interest of the descriptions 
in the Vt^age. The following passages are worth re¬ 
reading. 

“The island itself is of an irregular figure, as may be 
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seen by the very exact plan of it here inserted;^ its 
greatest extent being between four and five leagues, and 
its greatest breadth somewhat short of two leagues. The 
only safe anchoring at this island is on the north side, 
where are the three bays; but the middlemost, lcno^vn 
by the name of Cumberland Bay, is the widest and 
deepest, and in all respects much the best; the other 
two bays, denominated the East and West bays, are 
scarcely more than good landing places, where boats may 
conveniently put their casks on shore. . . . Cumberland 
Bay is pretty well secured to the southward, lying only 
exposed from the north by west to the cast by south; 
and, as the northerly winds seldom blow in that climate, 
and never with any violence, the danger from that 
quarter is not worth attending to. To distinguish this 
l>ay the better at sea, 1 have added a ver)' exact view of it 
which will enable all future navigators readily to find it.® 

“As the bay last described, or Cumberland Bay, is by 
far the most commodious road in the island, so it is 
advisable for all ships to anchor on the western side of 
this bay, within little more than two cables’ length of 
the beach. Here they may ride in forty fathom of water, 
and be, in a great measure, sheltered from a large heavy 
sea, which comes rolling whenever an eastern or western 
wind blows. It is however expedient in this case, to 
cackle or arm the cables with an iron chain, or good 
rounding, for five or six f athom from the anchor, to 
secure them from being rubbed by the foulness of the 
ground.. . . 

“The northern part of this island is composed of high 

* Reproduced facing p. 90. • Reproduced opposite. 
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craggy hills, many of them inaccessible, though generally 
covered with trees. The soil of this part is loose and 
shallow, so that very large trees on the hills soon perish 
want of root, and are easily overturned; which 
occasioned the unfortunate death of one of our sailors, 
who being upon the hills in search of goats, caught hold 
of a tree upon a declivity' to assist him in his ascent, and 
this giving way, he immediately rolled down the hill; 
and though in his fall he fastened on another tree of con¬ 
siderable bulk, yet that too gave way, and he fell amongst 
the rocks and was dashed to pieces. Mr, Brett, too, met 
with an accident only by resting his back against a tree 
near us, large about as himself, which stood on a slope; 
for the tree giving w'ay, he fell to a considerable dis¬ 
tance, though without receiving any harm. 

“The southern, or rather the south-west part of the 
island, as distinguished in the plan, is widely different 
from the rest, being dry, stony, and destitute of trees, 
but very flat and low, compared with the hills on the 
northern part. This part of the island is never fre¬ 
quented by ships, being surrounded by a steep shore, 
and having little or no fresh water; and besides, it is 
exposed to the southerly wind, which generally blows 
here the whole year round, and in the winter s.o lstic e 
very hard. The trees of which the woods on the northern 
side of the island are composed, are most of them aro¬ 
matics, and of many different sorts. There are none of 
them of a size to yield any considerable timber, except 
the myrtle-trees, which are the largest on the island, and 
supplied us with all the timber w'e made use of; but even 
these would not work to a greater length than forty feet. 
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The top of the myrtle-tree is circular, and appears as 
uniform and regular as if it had been clipped by art; it 
hears on its bark an excrescence like moss, which in 
taste and smell resembles garlic, and was used by our 
people instead of it. We found here, too, the pimento- 
tree, and likewise the cabbage-tree,* though in no 
great plenty. 

“Our prisoners observed, that the appearance of the 
hills in some parts of the island resembled that of the 
mountains of Chili, where the gold is found; so that 
it is not impossible but that mines might be discovered 
here. We observed, in some places, several hills of a 
peculiar sort of red earth, exceeding vermilion in 
colour, which perhaps, on examination, might prove 
useful for many purposes. 

“Besides a great number of plants of various kinds 
which are to be met with upon the island, but which 
we were not botanists enough either to describe or 
attend to, we found there almost all the vegetables 
which are usually esteemed to be particularly adapted 
to the cure of those scorbutic disorders which are con¬ 
tracted by salt diet and long voyages. For here we had 
great quantities of watercresses and purslain, with 
excellent wild sorrel, and a vast profusion of turnips and 
Sicilian radishes. These two last, having some resem¬ 
blance to each other, were confounded by our people 
under the general name of turnips. We usually preferred 
the tops of the turnips to the roots, which were often 
stringy; though some of them were free from that excep¬ 
tion, and remarkably good." 

' An edible p&lni. 
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The writer of the Anson narrative had read Selkirk’s 
story in Woodes Rogers’ Cruising Voyage Round the World 
and, besides obviously rifling it for information, he 
notes one circumstance “so strangely verified by our 
own observation that I cannot help reciting it”. This 
refers to Selkirk’s habit of slitting or marking the ears 
of the goats that he set free after capturing more than 
he required. Selkirk told Woodes Rogers he had ear¬ 
marked some 500 in this way. Some thirty-two years 
later, the first goat killed by the Centurion*s men was 
found to have its ears slit, “whence we concluded that 
it had doubtless been formerly under the power of 
Selkirk. This was indeed an animal of a most venerable 
aspect, dignified with an exceedingly majestic beard.” 
They found other goats with slit ears, and marked by 
exceptional age. The writer says that the large dogs put 
on the island by the Spaniards had increased and de¬ 
stroyed all but about some 200 goats, left in the least 
accessible heights. 

During Anson's voyage, there was again a state of war 
between Britain and Spain, and as he returned home 
war was declared between Britain and France. But when 
peace had been restored for another precarious inter¬ 
lude, the Spaniards in 1766 formed a settlement on Juan 
Fernandez, and began to fortify it. When Lieutenant 
John Moss, another naval officer, visited the island in 
1792, he found a cluster of some forty houses. Every 
house had a luxurious garden, with flourishing vines and 
other fruit trees, as well as vegetables, the consequence 
of Anson having all kinds of seeds and fruit stones planted. 
The result was that early in the nineteenth century 
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whalers called at the island, when they could, in the 
season for the fruit crops. 

Tlic stor^’ of Selkirk's island after that belongs to the 
modem world. In 1814 it was used as a prison by the 
Chilians. This had been abandoned before Maria Gra¬ 
ham’s visit in 1822,^ and so had the dwellings, except for 
those of five men who stated that they were stationed 
on the island, “on account of the cattle", it was 
assumed by Lord Cochrane and his party of tour¬ 
ists, which included Miss Graham. She concluded that 
the island might support 2,000 people, “exchanging 
the surplus beef, wines, and brandy, for bread and 
clothing". 

Actually to-day, it supports a population of about 300, 
and it has one small town, San Juan Bautista, which 
sends crawfish to Chile. Its chief landmark is the tablet 
in memory of Selkirk, put up there in 1868 by British 
naval officers. It was placed at a point on a hill road called 
“Selkirk’s Look-out". At this point, a gap in the rock 
gives a fine panoramic view of the island, and of the sea 
to the north and south. The inscription includes a few 
errors: 

“In memory of Alexander Selkirk, mariner, a native 
of Largo, in the county of Fife, Scotland, who was on 
this island in complete solitude for four years and four 
months. He was landed from the ‘Cinque Porte’ (sic) 
galley, 96 tons, 16 guns, 1704 a.d., and was taken off in 
the ‘Duke’ privateer, 12 Feb. 1709. He died lieutenant 
of the ‘Weymouth’ 1723, a.d. aged forty seven years. 

* Described in A Jouma/ of a Risidena m Chiliy and a Voyagt fnm Chili to 
Brazil in thoytm 1822-3. 
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This tablet is erected near Selkirk’s look-out by Com¬ 
modore Powell and officers of H.M.S. 'Topaze’, 1868 
A.D.” 

The most important of the errors in this inscription— 
the date 1723 for Selkirk's death is due to Howell, and 
has been referred to in the Introduction. 
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It's a long wny to TipperaTV, 

It's a long way lo go. 

To travel hopefully is a belter thing than lo arrive, and the true 
success is lo labour. 

R. L. Stevenson. 


SiNCt he had joined Dampier’s disastrous expedition by 
enlisting in the little Cinque Ports^ in the spring of 1703, 
Alexander Selkirk had crowded into nearly six years 
enough adventure and hardship to make most men 
welcome the prospect of returning home. He had also 
become a man marked by destiny in the eyes of others, 
which for him and for his mother was no new idea at all; 
but this crowded phase of strange experience, from his 
twenty-seventh to his thirty-third year, while separating 
him from the community' of Largo more thoroughly 
than ever and justifying his change of name, had left 
him as poor as when he spumed Largo for the second 
time. A return home in poverty was so unattractive a 
prospect to many buccaneers that, as we have seen, they 
sometimes declined logo back with their more fortun¬ 
ate or clever companions, preferring to tempt fortune 
anew. This was probably the attitude of Selkirk, who 
must have congratulated himself on being a lucky lad 
as he came to realize the difference between W^oodes 
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Rogers’ expedition and the former one commanded by 
Dampier. He learnt that one third of any profits of the 
expedition was to be divided among the crews according 
to rating, thus: Captain twenty'-four shares, Second 
Captain twenty, First Lieutenant sixteen. Master and 
Surgeon ten. Pilot eight. Boatswain, Gunner and 
Carpenter six, Cooper five, Midshipman four. Quarter¬ 
master three, Sailor two and a half. Landsmen one and 
a half, from w’hich scale it w’ill be seen how much above 
the average was Selkirk’s position. With such practical 
reflections in his gaze—lor all the sailors on these 
arduous expeditions were naturally concerned almost to 
the point of obsession with their prospective prize 
money—Selkirk must have given his first orders to the 
DuAc'i crew, while the hilly skyline of Juan Fernandez 
sunk low and gradually disappeared beyond the rim of 
the glamorous “South Sc-a.” Rogers’ ships at last were 
approaching their real objective, and at the cost of four 
years marooning on the very threshold of Spain’s chief 
treasury', Selkirk found himself picked up and carried 
along with this new lot of men who had come all the 
way from Britain to exploit the possibilities of legal 
privateering. Even without the halo of his unusual 
experience, Selkirk was the senior of most of them in 
having come out there with the previous expedition, 
and in having already roamed the regions from Peru to 
Mexico. 

Wooded and watered, repaired and revictualled, 
their crews refreshed and recuperated, the Duke and 
the Dutchess weighed anchor in mid-aftemoon of 14th 
February, 1709, Rogers' Committee having resolved to 
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Steer N.E. by E. and when within six leagues of the 
mainland (far enough to escape detection) to steer 
northward so, and make for the island of Lobos de la 
Mar. They agreed on general method and signals should 
they give chase to a Sail. During a calm on the 17th, 
Captains Courtney and Cooke were brought over from 
the Dutchess to dine with the Duke’s officers, and with 
them Rogers prepared and signed an “Instrument" regu¬ 
lating the handling of plunder and means of preventing 
any being secreted by individuals. He saw that such 
methods “if well follow’d will prevent the bad effects of 
so dangerous an obstacle to our good Proceedings; which 
has pioved too hard a Task for all others in our time that 

have gone out on the same account, so far from Great 
Britain”. 


When Rogers was not holding a committee meeting 
with his officers, or preparing for a fight, he was setting 
the men to work on repairs or scrubbing the ship’s 
bottom. He had already during a calm made them heel 
and tallow both the frigates, heeling the vessels over as 
far as possible while sixty miles from any land. While 
Selkirk was tiding with much pain to wear shoes and 
to cat the ship’s victuals, he must have found the busy 
life of a Mate under such a Commander a rather severe 
change from his recent hermitage. But he must have been 
even more interested than Dampier at the news that 
they learnt of the Cinque Ports from the prisoners taken 
in a prize they captured, a small vessel from Payta. The 
Spaniards reported the foundering of Stradling’s ship 
on the New Granada Coast and the loss of all but Stradling 
and six or seven of his men, who “had been four years 
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Prisoners at lima, where they livM much worse than 
our Govemour Selkirk, whom they left on the Island 
of Juan Fernandez". 

The prize, though small, “being w'ell built for sailing”, 
was hauled out of the water when they reached Lobos 
two days later, and “having clean’d her Bottom well, 
call’d Her the Beginning^ and appointed Captain Cooke 
to command her”, they launched her as an extra Priva¬ 
teer. Meanwhile the sick men were being tended on 
shore, and all kinds of work pushed forward. Although 
the Beginning was only a sixteen ton bark, she aided the 
Dutchess a week later in capturing a fifty ton bark near 
the island. This was loaded with timber, cocoa, coco¬ 
nuts, and tobacco, from Guyaquil. The new prize also 
was cleaned and added to tHeir fleet, as a hospital 
ship, named the Increase. All the sick men, and a 
doctor from each ship were put aboard the Increase^ 
“of which Mr. Selkirk, our second Mate, was appointed 
Master”. UO-hto . *- 

Was it due to Selkirk’s new serene disposition acquired 
on Juan Fernandez, or his extraordinary strength, and 
perhaps his own disturbed health and indifference to 
wine and spirits, which prompted Rogers and his Com¬ 
mittee to give this unexpected command to the Duke's 
Second Mate? Possibly all these considerations influ¬ 
enced his decision, but it is certain that the most recent 
recruit to the expedition would not have received this 
appointment unless he had been markedly different 
from the rest as well as a competent s^man. 

Further actions and captures at sea, and more Com¬ 
mittee meetings involving some disciplinary action, 
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resolutions on policy, and plans tor capturing Guyaquil, 
in Peru, occupied the first half of April. One of their 
captures was the “Ascension", a “stout ship from Lima”, 
of 500 tons, “built gallion fashion, very high with 
galleries". They were anxious to intercept a richly laden 
ship from Panama with a Bishop aboard, and another in 
which a rich widow of the late Viceroy of I’eru was 
going to embark with all her wealth for Acapulco. But 
largely owing to the number of prisoners they held, 
their stores, especially of water, were running too low 
to allow them to keep at sea much longer, and it was 
decided to attempt Guyaquil before the Spaniards had 
learnt of their presence in the neighbourhood. 

The elaborate document drawn up to regulate the 
disposal of plunder was Rogers’ attempt to forestall 
indiscipline and also its near relation discontent, once 
the sailors had to carr^' out land operations. Defined 
as “Plunder” and to “be divided equally amongst the 
Men of each Ship" according to their shares, were “all 
manner of Bedding and Clothes without Stripping, all 
manner of Necessaries, Gold Rings, Buckles, Buttons, 
Liquors, and Provisions for our own expending and use, 
with all sorts of Arms and Ammunition, except great 
guns for Ships, is Plunder, and shall be divided equally 
amongst the Men of each Ship, with their Prizes, wither 
aboard or ashore, according to the whole Shares. It is 
also agreed, that any sort of wrought Silver or Gold 
Crucifixes, Gold and Silver Watches, or any other 
Movables found about the Prisoners, or wearing Apparel 
of any kind, shall likewise be Plunder: Provided always 
wc make this Reserve, that Mony and Womens Ear- 
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Rings, with loose Diamonds, Pearls, and Precious 
Stones be excepted.” 

Rogers had never trusted very far the loyalty or disci¬ 
pline of his; crews, of whom more than a third were 
“foreigners from most Nations", while “sc\eral ot her 
Majesty's subjects on board were Tinkers, Taylors. 
Hay-makers, Pedlers, Fiddlers, etc., one Negro and 
about ten Boys", as he described them at the outset ol 
the voyage; but he had as much trouble with one or two 
of his senior officers who were land-lubbers as with the 
men, especially the merchant Carleton Vanbrugh, who 
had come as Ship’s Agent to represent the owners. A 
few days before they were ready tor the raid on Guyaquil, 
Woodes Rogers had suffered the loss of his young brother, 
Lieutenant John Rogers, who was shot through the head 
during an attack on another Spanish ship, but this 
personal grief was thrust into the background while he 
concentrated on the plan to take Guyaquil. After care¬ 
ful preparations, they rowed in their boats up the 
estuary at night. Half way to the town there was a farm 
and plantation which could not be passed unobserved 
and compelled them to lay under some mangroves with 

their boats throughout the daytime. 

Rogers* journal for the next day, 22nd April, says, 
“it was very hot Yesterday, and we were pester’d and 
stung grievously by the Muskitoes, as wc lay under the 
Mangroves. At 6 in the Evening, the Bark and Boats 
made way up the River. By 12 at Night we were in 
sight of the Town with all the Boats, in which we had 
no Men. We saw a very great Fire on the top of an 
adjoining Hill, and Lights in the Town. In half an hour 
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\vc were a-breast of it, and ready to land, but saw abund¬ 
ance of Lights appear at once coming down the Hill, and 
the Town full ot ’em. We enquir’d of the Indians, our 
Pilots, whether it was any Saint’s Day, or what might be 
the Occasion of it, and they answer’d us, that it must be 
an Alarm." 

Soon afterwards they heard the bells pealing and the 
report of fire-arms in the Town. A debate now ensued 
whether they should land. Dampier told Rogers that 
the custom of the buccaneers was never to attack a town 
that had been alarmed. Rogers was for continuing, but 
Captain Dover now opposed him strongly and apparently 
had gained a good deal of support for his arguments, so 
that Rogers, tearing their divisions might result in a 
failure, agreed to send two prisoners to offer their terms 
for trading with the town and the payment of a ransom. 
Parleys continued during all the next day, when it was 
apparent that the Spaniards were merely playing for time. 
A time-limit ofiered by Rogers for the ransom of the 
ships and slaves they had captured in the river had 
expired, when fresh messengers came from the to\vn 
to speak from the river bank. They brought the offer of 
a maximum payment of 32,000 pieces of eight. The 
privateers' terms had been 40,000 pieces of eight for the 
ransom of the town, and the purchase of the ships and 
cargoes, “so we order’d our Linguist to tell ’em we had 
done treating, and bid the Spaniards ashore (the messen¬ 
gers) retire forthwith, and keep out of shot of us, if they 
design’d to save their lives. We all at once hal'd down 
our White Flag of Truce, and let fly our English and 
Field Colours. I order’d 2 of our Guns of about 600 
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Weight each, mounted on Field Carriages, into the 
Great Launch to land before their Faces, and wc fill’d 
our 3 Boats full of Men.” 

This meant the landing of only about seventy men, but 
Mr. Glendall remained in the launch in charge of a 
small party of gunners who fired o\er the heads of the 
landing parly into the town. The privateers lound 
themselves facing a ca\alrv force lined up at the end of 
a street leading to the river, and all the houses less than a 
musket-shot away held by armed men. “They made a 
formidable Show”, observes Rogers, “in respect to our 
little Number that was to attack them. We landed, and 
fired every Man on his Knee at the Brink of the Bank, 
then loaded, and as we advanc’d, call’d to our Bark to 
forbear firing, for fear of hurting our Men.” 

Although the Spanish soldiery greatly outnumbered 
the privateer force, they fled at once. Most of them hid 
in some neighbouring woods, whence they kept up an 
ineffectual fire at the sentries and the pillaging parties 
who were set to work combing the town systematically 
for valuables. Selkirk was in charge of one of the pil- 
laging parties, and he was given a delicate dutv two days 
later. 

Rogers had been at pains throughout the expedition 
to prevent the ill treatment of prisoners, and to insist 
that women should be treated in a civilized manner. 
When it was ascertained that the houses in a residential 
quarter of the to^vn up the river “were full of Women, 
and particularly at one place there were above a Dozen 
handsom genteel young Women well dress’d", he chose 
“Mr. Connefy and Mr. Selkirk the late Governour of Juan 
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Fcrnandoei' to command the search party. Connely was 
a Lieutenant on the Durc/icss. The task entrusted to 
them was certainly a deserved compliment, for “our 
Men got several Gold Chains and Ear-Rings, but were 
otherwise so civil to them, that the Ladies offer’d to 
dress ’em Victuals, and brought ’em a Cask of good 
Liquor. Some of their largest Gold Chains were con¬ 
ceal’d and wound about their Middles, Legs, and Thighs, 
etc., but the Gentlewomen in these hot Countries being 
very thin clad with Silk and fine Linnen, and their Hair 
dressed with Ribbons \cry neatly, our Men by pressing 
felt the Chains, etc. with their Hands on the Outside of 
the Lady’s Apparel, and by their Linguist modestly 
desired the Gentlewomen to take 'em off and surrender 
’em. This I mention as a Proof of our Sailors Modesty 
and in respect to Mr. Connel/ and Mr. Selkirk,** Rogers 
adds that as they were both young men, he was glad to 
do them this justice, “hoping the Fair Sex will make 'em 
a grateful Return when we arrive in Great Britain, on 
account of their civil Behaviour to these charming 
Prisoners. They call’d at this House for Provisions as 
they return’d down the River, and being so civil at first, 
they gave their fair Landladies no Uneasiness nor Sur¬ 
prizes at a 2nd Visit: They took a large empty Bark, 
but left her up the River, and brought with ’em in 
Gold Chains, Ear-rings and Plate, 1 believe about loooL. 
Value. . . 

On 27th April, 1709, four days after the town was 
taken, the privateers returned with their booty to the 
boats. On the morning of the 28th, they took leave of 
the Spaniards “very cheerfully, but not half so well 
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pleased as we should have been, had we taken ’em by 
Surprize”. They had nonetheless collected a ransom of 
2^,000 pieces of eight for the town, several prize barks, 
some twelve hundred pounds worth of jewellery and 
plate ,1 and all kinds of stores, including “about 230 Bags 
of Flower, Beans, Peas and Rice, ij jars of Oil, about 
160 Jars of other Liquors, some Cordage, Iron Ware, 
and small Nails, with about 4 half Jars of Powder, about 
a Tun of Pitch and Tar, a Parcel of Clothing and Neces¬ 
saries . . . and 1 JO Bales of dry Goods, 4 Guns, and about 
200 Spanish ordinary useless Arms and Musket Barrels, a 
few Packs of Indigo, Cocoa and Anotto, with about a 
Tun of Loaf-Sugar, . . 

They learnt that owing to the town being alarmed 
valuables worth 200,000 pieces of eight had been carried 
off into the country, such was the inhabitants’ fear of 
buccaneers. Rogers however explains that he knew the 
Spaniards had got off lightly, but he decided that it was 
no benefit to his expedition to burn what they could not 
take with them, which the old buccaneers would prob¬ 
ably have done. 

Although they left cheerfully, the mood did not last 
long. The raiders were overtaken by Nemesis in the 
form of an epidemic fever. This apparently had been 
contracted at Guayaquil, where it had recently caused a 
heavy mortality—so heavy that it was probably yellow 
fever rather than malaria. 

They were now sailing, for the Galapagos islands, and 
Selkirk, after his pleasant interlude with the ladies, had 
a very busy time as commander of the hospital ship. The 

' According to Roger*—but the value may have been much greater. 
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crcwb soon had 140 men down with fever, including 
Captain Courtne). and many o( their Spanish prisoners 
were found to have other diseases. Deaths began to 
occur more Irequenllv, and attempts were made on 
t8th, 19th. and 20th May, without success, to find fresh 
water at some of the Galapagos islands, on their way to 
Gorgona, where they intended now to recuperate while 
revictualling. Rogers gave certain orders about the 
position to be kept by the prize vessel, to facilitate 
meeting again if the Duke and Dutchess lost sight of them 
while examining the islands. Apparently “only the 
galleon and the Bark that Mr. Selkirk was in staid for us" 
at the right place, “under Sail by a remarkable Rock”. 
After a lot of signalling at night and searching in the 
daytime, the errant prizes were found again, except for 
the bark commanded by Simon Hatley, which lost tliem 
for good.* 

The melancholy roll of deaths is increased by fresh 
names every' few days, while they continue to search for 
water. On 25th May, “this Morning our Boat with Mr. 
Selkirk's bark went to another Island to view it. May 26. 
Last Night our Boat and Bark return’d, having rounded 
the Island, found no water, but Plenty of Turtle and 
Fish.” 

Their sufferings and the weakness and mortality 
among them increased, but on 8th June they anchored at 
the island of Gorgona, which after a temporary change 
of their plans, and the capture of a prize, they painfully 

* He was driven for want of water to the mainland, near Cape Passado, 
where the nativo were lynching him and the crew when a Spanish priest 
Mved them. Hatley got back to England, and sailed to the South Seas asain 
in 1719 with Shclvockc. See p. 114. 
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returned to for refitting and watering. All of them were 
depressed at the loss of many good men and weak with 
illness. “Everj'thing looks dull and discouraging but 
it's in vain to look back or repine in these Parts” wrote 
the stoic, Rogers, who had great worries on his mind 
besides the recent loss of his brother. “Should we meet 
an enemy in this Condition," he had also written, “we 
could make but a mean defence”, and as soon as they 
anchored at Gorgona again, a Committee on board the 
Duke agreed on plans to careen the Duke and Dutchess, 
one at a time, each assisting the other crew, one ship 
keeping guard during the cleaning of the other. During 
the next fortnight they completed the careening of 
both ships, which were caulked, cleaned and rigged, as 
well as discharged and reloaded (and it was necessary 
to carr)' most of the stores ashore during the careening 
“for want of Barks”). The astonished Spanish prisoners 
told them that with all the requisite skilled labour and 
harbour conveniences at Lima, six to eight weeks were 
taken to careen one Spanish naval vessel. As they had 
also done a lot of other work ashore, cutting wood and 
setting up tents for the sick, they could hardly have been 
more energetic in good health. And now one of their 
recent prizes, the Havre de Grace, was refitted and re¬ 
named the Afarquis under the command of Edward 
Cooke. The completion of this task on 9th July was 
celebrated by a holiday, and toasts were drunk to Queen 
Anne, to their Owners, and to their own success. The 
Marquis looked well, but it soon proved disappointing 
at sea. 

“The next thing we did was to clear Mr. Selkirk's Bark 
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to cany our Prisoners to the Main, who being 72 in 
Number, were veiy chargeable to maintain." On iith 
July, accompanied by two armed Pinnaces, Selkirk took 
the Increase, anil made for the mainland with the chief 
prisoners. Two days later he returned after landing the 
prisoners, and brought oft some “Black Cattle”, hogs, 
goats, limes and plantains—all very useful. 

A freed Negro of Jamaica named Michael Kendall, 
surreptitiously followed Selkirk's party back to the 
ships. He had been away from the village that the buc¬ 
caneers had just plundered while landing the prisoners. 
On the 16th, three days after Selkirk’s return, this 
Negro came aboard the Duke and explained that he had 
been sold as a slave to the village. He had enlisted in 
Jamaica with a Captain Edward Roberts, a buccaneer, 
afterwards a pirate. Roberts, with three other Captains 
commissioned by the Governor of Jamaica, attempted a 
raid on some Spanish mines near the Gulf of Darien. 
They had suffered hca\y loss in ambushes, and were 
then captured. Most of them were massacred. 

Much discontent and threatened mutiny led to 
another Committee meeting on board the Duke, in 
response to the popular demand for a share-out of 
plunder. The ofheers met to appraise the value of it 
and to widen the dcRnition of what was plunder for 
sharing out. Distinct from the articles so classified, was 
the treasure already collected for the Owners, which 
amounted to over £80,000 worth. One can well believe 
that appraising the plunder was found to be “a very 
troublesome Task”, and a day or two later a mutiny of 
the men had to be quelled by prompt disciplinary action. 
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Rogers and his officers were thoroughly scared at the 
extent of the demand for “justice” and even abated some 
of the bigger shares going to the chief officers, “for Dis¬ 
putes about Plunder is the common Occasion of priva¬ 
teers Quarelling amongst themselves, and ruining their 
Voyages”, as Rogers thoroughly realized. He harangued 
the crews after dealing out some severe punishments, 
and while urging on them “the Danger and Folly of Com¬ 
binations”, he “exhorted them to believe they would 
have Justice in England, should anything seem uneasy 
to them now”. Though Rogers meant well, and was 
probably honest, the business men in England duly 
seized their chance to cheat the crews when the expedi¬ 
tion returned to England at last, a great financial success. 

Before this end to toil and peril, there were many 
vicissitudes and strange adventures, which are all de¬ 
scribed in Woodes Rogers’ book, d Cruising Voyage 
Round the IVbr/d,* but Selkirk is not mentioned again, 
except as the Sailing Master of a prize vessel named the 
Batchelor. The expedition was already a brilliant contrast 
to every other similar voyage for a centur)', but Rogers’ 
principal objective had still to be attempted. This was 
the capture of the rich Manila galleon. In early November 
in sight of the Californian coast, and the mountains in 
the west of Mexico, they were encouraged by recol¬ 
lecting how the feat had been achieved in those waters 
at the same time of the year, by Sir Thomas Candish 
(Cavendish), renowned Elizabethan privateer. Certainly 
the great capture was the only feat in Candish’s voyage 

* The modem edition, 1928, is by Mr. G. E. Manwaring, and includes the 
Editor’s long Introduction sketching the rcniarkablc career of Woodes 
Rogers. 
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that was worth eniulaling, hut it had been the aml>ition 
of Rogers and his owners from the inauguration of the 
expedition. 

After wear\' weeks o[ plying to and fro, ever on the 
look-out for their prev, until they were on the point 
of giving up for want of water, a sail was sighted which 
proved to be a large and well armed galleon, carrying 
193 men, the Nostra Seniora Jc la Incarnacion Disenganio. 
The chase and capture and its sequel are vividly described 
by Rogers. The big ship was fought by the Duke alone, 
and surrendered after three hours. In the fight, nine of 
the Spaniards were killed and a number wounded. Only 
two men were wounded on the Duke, but one of them 
was Woodes Rogers. A chunk of metal, such as was 
called a bullet then, passed through his left cheek, and 
smashed most of his upper jaw. They found some of 
his teeth on the deck, ’lie continued to direct the fight 
by writing orders as he could not speak for the agony 
and loss of blood. 

The Dutchess under Courtney had failed to come up in 
time to assist in the action, while the Mar(juis had been 
left at anchor in the harbour. A second Manila-Acapulco 
ship was expected, .and plans were discussed, with much 
argument, for her capture also. The quick victory of the 
Duke was due to the superior English gunnery and 
as much as to a superiority in armaments and 
Spaniards’ poor fighting spirit at sea. Their hopes of 
another big capture were encouraged by the Duke*s 
success, although the Commander was really a very sick 
man and in great pain. For some time he “had much 
ado” to swallow anything, even liquids. 
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The Marquis, which had been under repair, was ready 
now to sail from Port Segura, California, where she was 
joined by the others on 24th December, the day after 
the fight. 

The other enemy ship, a bigger and stronger galleon, 
as it turned out, was sighted on 26th December, and 
first engaged by the Dutchess and Marquis. The Duke was 
trying all that day to come u ) with them, and on her was 
Woodes Rogers, scarcely able to sound his voice, and 
suffering agonies in his head and throat. His fellow 
officers had tried to make him stay behind in the prize. 
The fight went on all day. Next day the Duke joined in, 
but finally, all three of the privateers being much dam¬ 
aged and running short of ammunition, they regretfully 
abandoned their prey. It was a Manila ship of 900 tons, 
mounting sixty brass guns. The privateers suffered some 
thirty casualties in killed and wounded, and Rogers was 
hit again, having part of his ankle torn off as a fireball 
from the galleon exploded on deck. 

They returned to their Californian harbour at Port 
Segura with the Nostra Seniora, their captured galleon, 
of which, as privateers, they had sufficient reason to 
feel proud. Only once before, when Cavendish suc¬ 
ceeded in 1587, had such a capture been made, although 
it was the ambition of all the buccaneers. (The feat was 
repeated in 1743 by Anson in the Centurion.) 

The Nostra Seniora was renamed the Batchelor, after 
Alderman Batchelor, one of the Bristol backers of the 
expedition.*^ There was a dispute over the honour of 
commanding this fine prize, owing to Captain Dover s 

‘ Manwaring. 
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egotism. Finally it was agreed that the real seamen, 
Fry'e and Stretton, should be responsible for “navigation, 
sailing, and engaging”, though under the general com¬ 
mand of Captain Dover. Selkirk was appointed Sailing 
Master, which looks like another marked compliment 
to “the Govemour”. 

In January, 1710, ail smaller prizes having been got 
rid of, the expedition sailed from California in the Duke, 
Dutchess, Alarcfuis, and Batchelor, bound for Guam, 6,000 
miles off, which was to be their first anchorage on the 
way home. Provisions and water had to be strictly 
rationed all the way, but they arrived in March, suc¬ 
ceeded in getting provisions from the Spanish governor, 
and sailed again. Near Java they heard from a Dutch 
ship their first news from home since their departure in 
1708. Prince George—Queen Anne's husband—was 
<lcad, and war with France had started. At Batavia the 
Marquis had to be sold cheap, as it was not fit to sail to 
England. They stayed nearly four months at Batavia, 
and while the ships' companies enjoyed the local 
amenities, >vhich included ver)' cheap spirits, Rogers 
received more medical attention, and suffered a great 
deal. 

Selkirk is not referred to in any account of this home¬ 
ward voyage. The three remaining ships reached the 
Cape of Good Hope on 28th December, 1710, after great 
difficulty in sailing the leaky St. George, which had to be 
pumped for long spells. 

They waited until the following May to sail to Europe 
in the company of several other merchantmen, for 
greater security, and arrived at last, after further delays, 
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in the Downs and anchored at Erith with their rich 
cargoes on 14th October, 1711. 

Selkirk actually passed the coast of his native Fife 
three months earlier, for their ships came from the 
Atlantic and round by the Shetlands, then south-bound, 
in company with some Dutch warships, to Texel. It 
was at Texel that the further delays occurred, but on 
22nd September they sailed again north with a convoy 
of other vessels bound for London, and so came to 
anchor at Erith, Selkirk’s ship, the Batchelor, getting 
there first and being already anchored when the Duke 
and Dutchess arrived. Selkirk was not home now, for 
London was far from Scotland two centuries and more 
ago, but he was at his starting point again. Who can 
guess what loomed largest in his mind as he saw the 
Thames, and recalled how he had come from Largo and 
enlisted in the Cintjue Ports in that same estuary? He had 
been over eight years abroad, but never was the measure¬ 
ment by years less adequate to indicate experience. 



Chapter Nine 
CRUSOE IN LOVE 

Hocifty, friendship, and love. 

Divinely bestowed upon man. 

William Cowper. 

We look before and after 
And pine for what is not. 

P. D. Shelley. 

The last great war in which we were involved, by chang¬ 
ing the lives of so many civilians, taught us to under¬ 
stand better the reactions of men who were suddenly 
removed from danger and privations to civilized com¬ 
forts and contact with the other sex. With the release 
from strain and the pleasure after pain nobody behaved 
in quite an “ordinary” way, but response to the sudden 
change varied according to the individual temperament. 
For many the holiday from war meant a light-hearted 
spell of “women and wine”, while others were inevitably 
impelled into more serious affairs of the heart, because 
unconsciously they were influenced by a deeper desire 
than that of escaping physical danger and want. It is 
from the ranks of those more self-centred egoists that 
the individuals come who puzzle “normal" minded 
people by a voluntary return to danger or privation, even 
when they know the worst that is'in store for them. 
Anyone who was in the last war should be able to recall 
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easily such individuals in all ranks, irom private to 

can be seen as an individual oi this type, and 
the adventurous form oi seamanship that he adopted 
made his periods ashore emotionally equivalent to a 
soldier's or sailor’s periods of leave while a war is on. 
The war was always on, as a last resort, for Selkirk, and 
though he had been exceptionally lucky to return unhurt 
and comparatively rich, every fact that is provable in 
his life, as distinct from supposition, sustains the belief 
that neither “wine and women” nor the finer pleasures 
of love and society could have held him. His was the 
restless quest that can end only in death and which in 
some individuals more gifted than Selkirk causes them 
to create new forms in art and science or to achieve the 
fame of pioneers in exploration. 

The men of the Rogers’ expedition came, in the 
autumn of 1711, to a London that was hut recently assum¬ 
ing the role of a real metropolis, a centre of learning, 
of trade, of gaiety and of course of political scheming. 
Most of them, coming from Bristol or the neighbour¬ 
hood, would have gone back home as soon a.s they could 
secure some money. Bristol offered its own pleasures 
to unattached sailors with money, but many of the 
officers would elect to stay a while in London if only 
becau.se the first business with the owners would be 
opened there. Some of the owners had already boarded 
Rogers while he was in the Downs, and taken Spanish 
prisoners ashore with^hem to cross-question them about 
the captured loot. Such was the unromantic spirit behind 
the best conducted of all the privateering expeditions. 


general. 

Selkirk 
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According to William Betagh, “Captain of the Mar¬ 
ines”, while describing the Shclvockc expedition of 
1719,^ Rogers’ expedition cost the owners less than 
theirs, which was “rated at more than fourteen thousand 
pounds”. And “although Rogers had aboard him some 
troublesome spirits, who opposed his better views, yet, 
it is well known, he brought home a capture of one 
hundred and seventy thousand pounds value". 

According to a contemporary’ legal petition, as Mr. 
Manwaring reminds us, 2 the actual value of this treasure 
is put at £800,000—a quite possible figure, though prob¬ 
ably exaggerated, as the petition voices disgust at the 
distribution of the booty, and accuses Dampier and 
others of corrupt practices. This remarkable petition 
has been printed, and it leaves a bad taste in thp mouth; 
one feels most sympathy with the men who made up 
the motley crews of privateers, whatever allowances 
arc made for the onc-sidedness of the statement. 

It is not clear that the long delay in distributing all the 
prize money made much difference to Selkirk. The 
crews were entitled to one-third of it, and the full 
division was delayed for years, probably owing to the 
legal squabbles, but it is evident that the crews received 
advances on account, and Selkirk must have received 
quite a lot on account because of what he did with it 
in the next few years. A division, though delayed beyond 
reason and based upon a gross undenaluation of the 
plunder,* was properly made, and Selkirk told Steele 

‘ In A yqvage round the World (1728). 

'A Cruising Voyoge, clc., 192O, Introduction, p. xxv, Tootnotc. 

* Two large silver Queen Anne candlesticks are now in Bristol Cathedral 
which were cither part of the plunder or purchased with prize-money and 
presented to the cathedral. 
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that his share was worth £800. Woodes Rogers’ share 
of the profits, says Mr. Manwaring, must have amounted 
to about £14,000. Anyhow the Owners seem to have 
made quite five hundred per cent, profit and probably 
much more. 

Among Rogers’ acquaintances were Addison and 
Steele, for Rogers was a man ol ambition and vision, and 
he made influential friends who might help him later. 
His acquaintance with Steele led to the meetings of 
Steele with Selkirk, who seems undoubtedly to have 
stayed a while in London until Rogers, and perhaps 
Dampier too, went to Bristol with him. Dampier lived 
in the Parish of St. Stephens until his death in 1715. The 
failing veteran of sixty welcomed his vigorous friend 
Rogers as a neighbour, for Rogers went to live in a 
house in Queen's Square that was built for him about 
the time he started on his famous voyage. 

Rogers' meetings with Steele, when Selkirk was with 
him, probably took place in one of the coffee houses 
and taverns that Steele frequented, as a busy political 
journalist as well as a popular social “columnist”. So 
far as can be judged from Steele's essay, written later, 
when he had met Selkirk again in 1713 in the streets of 
London, Selkirk at those earlier meetings was quite 
sociable, that is willing to converse with Steele, though 
given to abstraction from his surroundings. Perhaps it 
would be too cynical to attribute this to Selkirk's feeling 
of strangeness in such an environment and his lack of 
any interest in people like Steele. According to the 
volatile and extravagant husband of “Mistress Prue”, this 
castaway restored to society seemed not at all pleased 
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to have £800 of prize money coming to him, while he 
“frequently bewailed his return to the world**. Unless 
«ill this had a basis in something said by Selkirk at the 
later meeting, after he had come back from Bristol, it is 
suspiciously like the essayist’s embroidery of his theme. 
But if Steele deliberately improved upon what he remem¬ 
bered of his interviews with the nine days’ wonder, he 
did no more than bring out a truth a little before it was 
due. Perhaps Steele was too busy with Whig schemes 
just then to “write up” the story of the castaway sailor 
soon alter his arrival, or he may have deferred doing so— 
which is less likely—because Woodes Rogers’ book was 
• not out yet. The publication of this was another reason 
for Rogers staying in London for a while. 

He, and one of his Captains, Hdward Cooke, both 
doubtless inspired by Dampier’s example, quickly pre¬ 
pared lor the printer their own account of the voyage 
round the world and the rescue of Selkirk. There was a 
demand now for such books. Both new books appeared 
in 1712, but Cooke made the mistake in his first volume 
of dismissing the Selkirk story in a few sentences as of 
no exceptional interest, and he had to amplify it in his 
second volume because of the enormous interest aroused 
by Rogers’ account. Probably Rogers was requested 
by many people to introduce them to Selkirk, and he 
may have shepherded the Scot around the metropolis of 
that time, though seamen would soon find their feet in 
London. This London, on the eve of the accession of 
the Hanoverian Georges, was largely a new city, rebuilt 
since the Great Fire of 1666, and the main topics were 
concerned with the political consequences of Queen 
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Anne’s expected death, and the get-rich-quick possi¬ 
bilities of the South Sea Bubble, which was just begin- 
ningtosoar. SirChristopherWren’sSt. Paul’s Cathedral 
was a new building, opened only fifteen years before, 
and Parliament had just passed an act for the building 
of fifty more London churches. Covent Garden was a 
sort of cross between Caledonian Market, the old 
“Petticoat Lane”, and the booth-covered ground inside 
the tpsom course on Derby Day. And it was next door 
to Drury Lane Theatre, and a haunt of fashionable sight¬ 
seers, though the mean and tw’isting streets about it 
housed a quecrly mixed population of steady tradesmen, 
retired adventurers, and practising crooks and gangsters. 
The bad characters soon made the adjoining Bow Street 
Magistrate's Court and Police Station important enough 
to keep Fielding, magistrate and London novelist, busy 
there a little later in the century. On its seamy side, 
London was becoming that London of his Tom Jones, 
and was already that of Defoe’s Moll Flanders, and other 
picaresque characters of the underworld. 

From Fleet Street and the Strand to Haymarket and 
Piccadilly there w'erc numerous taverns and coffee or 
chocolate houses, some of which foreshadowed the 
growth of the clubs. Others were frequented by re¬ 
turned mariners and tough characters. The streets were 
beginning to be lit by glass-covered lamps. Well-to-do 
people went abroad in their own carriage, or they 
might hire one. Wigs were dcri^ucur. Better class resi¬ 
dences and lodging houses filled most of Pell Mell, and 
there was a small theatre in Haymarket. The quality 
went to church at St. James’s, Piccadilly, just behind 
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which, in Jermyn Street, was one of the club-like 
refreshment-cum-gossip haunts—a chocolate house— 
frequented by Steele. 

How much of this London attracted Selkirk? Prob¬ 
ably it was just another strange, foreign place to him in 
his travels, and for him, apart from questions of prize- 
money and the shipping on the river, had no meaning 
beyond a certain house in Covent Garden. For it was 
probably now, during his first stay in London, before 
going on to Bristol, that he stayed with the woman 
whose name is presened as Katherine Mason. Selkirk 
himself described her as his “lovcing friend", and as “the 
wife of John Mason of the parish of Covent-Garden, 
merchant-taylor”, in a will that he made in 1717 wherein 
he bequeathed her “ten pounds of good and lawful 
money of Great Brittaine, to be paid her within twelve 
months after my decease". She may have been merely 
his landlady in the first place, and may have had to wait 
for the rent till he received some money to pay for his 
lodgings and board; though he needed more than board 
and lodgings. It is not clear from Steele's rambling essay 
whether Selkirk said he was “now worth eight hundred 
pounds" at one of their rencontres just after the privateers 
got back in the fall of 1711, or whether this was said when 
Steele met him again in the street, in 171}, “after a few 
months’ absence", and failed to recognize him when 
accosted by Selkirk. 

If Selkirk spoke of his £800 at their later meeting he 
would have learnt of this estimate of his share while at 
Bristol. At Bristol he was waAted for a common assault 
on 23rd September, 1713, and in his absence (he must 
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have come back to London) a process was issued against 
“Alexander Salkirke, of the parish of St. Stephens, in 
Bristol, Nauta”, for committing an assault upon “Richard 
Nettle, shipwright, on 23 Sept., 12 Anne” (i 7 > 3 )-^ 

Possibly an ordinary' drunken brawl, resulting in 
Selkirk doing some injury' to Nettle, was the cause of the 
legal proceedings, but it illustrates in primitive colour 
the effect upon Selkirk of return to ordinary social condi¬ 
tions, and perhaps a new habit of drinking to escape the 
nen ous strain. If when Steele first saw him he did truly 
wear the serene aspect of a hermit, it is no wonder that 
the change seemed startling a few months later. 

Howell repeats a pleasing legend about Selkirk s 
return to Largo which must be taken as a family affair, 
and therefore containing at that time some remembered 
truth. For the reasons just reviewed, however, the date 
he gives—“the spring of 1712"—for Selkirk's arrival at 
his native village, looks like a pious assumption without 
any basis in fact. This must have been near the end of 
1713, if not later. If the spring is the time of year when 
he turned up, then it was the spring of 1714, two and a 
half years after the return of Rogers’ expedition. Accord¬ 
ing to the legend of his return, he arrived at Drummodiy 
in the forenoon of a sabbath, and when he knocked on 
the door of his father’s house, none answered him 
because all the family had gone up the hill to the kirk 
for the service. One must suppose that he had some 
luggage, though how he had come to Largo with it, 
whether by water, from some larger town, like Leith, 

* W. H. Hart, in NoUs and Qymts, 2nd Series, XI, 30th I^ch, 1861. 
Han wrote that he came across the indictment while examining Records 
of the Court of Queen*s Bench for early part of eighteenth century. 
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or with a pack-horse, or a coach, there is no record. 
We know that he brought his sea-chest, which had been 
with him on the island, and his firelock or musket. 
Perhaps they were taken round to the back of the cottage 
and dumped there, because he is said to have gone off to 
the church “prompted both by his piety and his love for 
his parents; for great was the change that had taken 
place in his feelings since he had last been within its 
walls". 

Certainly his reported entrance would have made any 
actor envious. Not only did he suddenly materialize as 
that vi I lage rarity then—a stranger—but also a personage, 
dressed in gold-laced clothes.^ 

“After remaining some time .engaged in devotion, his 
eyes were ever turning to where his parents and brothers 
sat, while theirs as often met his gaze; still they did not 
know him. At length, his mother, whose thoughts 
perhaps at this time wandered to her long-lost son, 
recognised him, and, uttering a cr>’ of joy, could contain 
herself no longer. Even in the house of God she rushed 
to his arms, unconscious of the impropriety of her con¬ 
duct and the interruption of the service. Alexander and 
his friends immediately retired to his father’s house to 
give free scope to their joy and congratulations." 

The congregation were so excited by this reunion 
that they trooped out after the Selcraigs, leaving the 
Minister alone to close the kirk. 

* Near the end of the eit^hteenth century (when the French Revolution 
ww breaking out, and the industrial age about to open, if we must be 
allusive!) the wife of hb grand*nephew very sensibly parted wth the gold 
lace of hb uniform for a pair of silver shoe^bucklcs, Evidently Selkirk had 
dr^ed up in some clothes taken from the Spaniards, or had been extremely 
lavish at a London tailor's. 
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The legend is irresistible and will doubtless one day 
be shown, with many frills, on the screen, to say nothing 
of the episodes that follow it, especially the returned 
Sandy’s courtship, which happens not to be merely 
legend. The love affair arose out of the disharmony that 
very soon recurred between Alexander and his family. 
This unfortunate and perhaps not quite unforeseen 
failure to enjoy the company of his relatives and friends 
at Largo, was hastened by living in the house of his elder 
brother and sister-in-law, John and Margaret. According 
to Howell he had an upstairs room in their house, because 
there was not convenient accommodation in their 
ageing parents' house. His aversion to everybody's 
society was soon noticed, and his amusement was to 
teach tricks to two cats belonging to his brother. 
He was often surprised in tears. Then he became 
elusive, going out ail day, and returning only to go to 
bed. 

A more certain indication of his exceptional state of 
mind is that Alexander now made for himself a shelter, 
partly cave and partly awning, on a small hill that rose 
behind his father's house. To this retreat he would go 
instead of indoors, if the weather was bad, and stare 
over the bay for hours at a time. He was heard often to 
lament passionately the loss of his beloved island, which 
did indeed now seem like a lost paradise to him. One 
of his lonely occupations, and a further tribute to 
nostalgia, was to go fishing. He bought himself a boat, 
and was fond of making trips across the Bay or to Kings- 
craig Point, where at low tide he would loiter under the 
cliffs and catch lobsters. 
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A natural rival to his lost island was overdue, and she 
appeared amid the grassy ruins of Pitcruvic Castle in 
Keil’s Den. He saw her there during one of his rambles, 
and the little valley became his favourite haunt. The 
dene, with a bum running through it, grassy and wooded, 
surrounded by heather, to the north of Largo, is still 
a beautiful place, though the castle ruins to-day consist 
of only a stone keep. 

Her name was Sophia Bruce, and she came to KeiTs 
Den to look after a cow that belonged to her parents. 
Alexander evidently found in her solitude an answ’er to 
his own, for w here the rest of the Largo people, includ¬ 
ing his relations, irked him unbearably, he w’anted 
Sophie's company so much that he planned to elope to 
London with her. The elopement was to avoid taunts 
or scenes before his departure, and one day, to the 
amazement of Largo, the couple simply vanished. 
Alexander had left all his personal belongings behind, 
nor did he ever return to collect or claim them. Poor 
Sophie—and she was destined to be a very unfortunate 
lady—must either have made her parents share her ovvn 
belief that she and her Sandy would be married when 
they got to London—that strange, distant, wicked place 
—or she dealt them the cruel blow of going without 
warning them, to please her lover. She henelf evidently 
belonged to a respectable family, however poor, for 
her three uncles were all ministers. 

Whether the lovers went by sea or road to London 
we shall never know, but Alexander would preferably 
have taken the sea route if he could, not merely from 
habit but for safety, as he must have had money with him. 
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The simple Sophia’s feelings can only be imagined. It 
^vas a sudden and extraordinary" transplanting, and her 
willingness to go is accountable only by her faith and 
love. The precise date of the elopement cannot be 
fixed, but they were already in London by January, 
1717, so that Selkirk had not stayed in Largo much more 
than two years, if as long. It was probably more like 
eighteen months. And how we know this is because 
in Wapping he made out a Power of .Attorney and a 
Will in favour of Sophia, whom he had installed in 
Pall Mall, which was a fashionable and comparatively 
expensive quarter of London, in the boundaries of 
Westminster. 

These two documents were stated to have been pre¬ 
served by “the ingenious Mr. A. G. H. of Edinburgh , 
in an anonymous article in the Scots Magazine^ \ol. 67, 
1805. In this article they were printed for the first time, 
and John Howell reprinted them in his biographical mis¬ 
cellany. As they fill a gap in Selkirk's story, rather than 
hold it up, the text of both now follows: 

Power of Attorney made out by Alexander Selkirk. 

Know all men by these presents, that I, Alexander 
Selkirk of Largo, in the shire of Fife, in North Britain, 
mariner, for sundry good causes and considerations me 
hereunto more especially moving, have, and by these 
presents so authorize, empower, and appoint my trusty 
and loving friend Sophia Bruce, of the Pall Mall, London, 
spinster, my true and lawful attorney, agent, and 
deputy, forme, and in my name, and to my own proper 
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use, benefit, and behoof, to ask, demand, and receive, 
and, if occasion require, to sue for, lc\y, and recover, 
of and from the right honourable the treasurer or pay¬ 
master of his Majesty’s navy, or whom else it may con¬ 
cern, all singular such wages, tickets, pensions, prize- 
money, smart-money, short allowance or water-money, 
legacies, debts, dues, and demands; and all sum or sums 
of money, then due, or to be due, by bond, bill, contract, 
or agreement, or for my ow'n or any other person’s 
service, done or to be done on board any of his Majesty’s 
ships, frigates, or vessels, or In any merchant ship or 
ships, or by any other way or means whatsoever or how¬ 
soever, nothing excepted or reserved. And whereas 
there is belonging unto me a certain house in or on a 
place called the Craggy Wall in Largo aforesaid, being 
the eastmost house, as my own proper estate, together 
with the yard belonging thereunto. Now I do authorize 
and empower my said attorney immediately at and after 
my father’s decease, for me, and in my name, and to 
my own proper use, benefit, and behoof, to enter into 
and take possession,of these premises, and every part 
thereof, and to use all lawful ways and means that 
possibly she can to effect the same; and the present 
tenants or occupiers of the same (if occasion require) 
therefrom and thereout to expel and remove, and also to 
demand, levy, and, if occasion require, to sue for, 
recover, and receive of and from the tenants and occu¬ 
piers thereof, and from all and every other person and 
persons whom it doth or may concern, all such debts, 
rents, arrears of rent, and demands whatsoever, that 
is, or shall in any wise be due, owing or belonging unto 
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me, and upon the receipt thereof, or any part thereof, 
receipts, actjuittances, releases, or any other lawful dis¬ 
charges, for me and in my name, to make, seal, and 
deliver: and all accounts between me and any person or 
persons whatsoever, to adjust and make up, and the 
balance thereof to receive, sue for, or pay, generally to 
act, and do all other matters and things whatsoever 
needful and necessary to be done, in and about, touching 
and concerning the premises, in as full and ample manner, 
to all intents, as I myself might or could do being person¬ 
ally present, and one attorney or more to make, sub¬ 
stitute, and appoint, and the same at pleasure to revoke. 
Ratifying and hereby holding as firm, stable, and irre¬ 
vocable, all and whatsoever my said attorney shall law¬ 
fully do, or cause to be done in and about the premises 
by virtue of these presents. In witness whereof, I have 
hereunto set my hand and seal, the thirteenth day of 
January anno Domini 1717, and in the lourth year of the 
reign of our sovereign Lord George, by the grace of 
God, King of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, &c. 
fidei defensor^ &c. 

Alexr Selkirk 

Signed, sealed, and delivered, in the presence of 

Alexander Bushan. 

Sarah Holman. 

John Thomas, Junior, 

Notary-Public in Wapping. 


Selkirk's Will. 

In the name of God, Amen, I, Alexander Silkirk of 
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Largo, in the shire of Fife, in North Brittaine, marriner, 
being now l)ound out on a voyage to sea, but calling to 
minde the pcrrills and dangers of the seas, and other 
uncertaintys of this transitory' life, doe, for avoyding 
controversies and disputes which may happen to arise 
after my decease, make, publish, and declare this my 
last will and testament, in manner and form following, 
(that is to say), first and principly 1 recommend my soul 
into the hands of Almighty God that gave it, hopeing for 
the salvation thereof through the alone merritts, death, 
and suflFerings of my Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; and 
my body I commit to the earth or sea, as it shall please 
God in his infinite wisdom to order and direct; and as 
for and concerning that portion of this world, which 
the Lord hath been pleased to lend unto me, I give and 
dispose thereof as follows (viz.) Item, 1 give and bequeath 
unto my loveing friend, Katherine Mason, the wife of 
John Mason of the parish of Covent-Garden, merchant- 
taylor, the sume of tenn pounds of good and lawful 
money of Great Brittaine, to be paid her within twelve 
months after my decease. Item, I give and bequeath 
unto my loveing and wellbeloved friend, Sophia Bruce 
of the Pelmel, London, spinster, all and singular my 
lands, tenements, out-houses, gardens, yards, orchards, 
situate, lyeing, and being in Largo aforesaid, or in any 
other place or places whatsoever, during her natural 
life, and noe longer; and at and after her decease I hereby 
give, devise, and bequeath the same unto my loving 
nephew, Alexander Silkirk, sone of David Silkirk of 
Largo aforesaid, tanner, &c., and to his heirs or assignes. 
Item, my will and minde is, and I hereby declare it so 
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to be, that my honoured father, John Siikirk, should 
have and enjoy the eastermost house on the Craggy 
Wall in Largo aforesaid for and dureing his naturall life, 
and have and receive the rents, issues, and profitts 
thereof, to his o\vne propper use; and that after his 
decease it should fall into the hands of the said Sophia 
Bruce, and so into the hands of my said loveing nephew, 
Alexander Silkirk, in case he outlive my said loveing 
friend, Sophia Bruce; and as for and concerning all and 
singular the rest, residue, and remainder of my sailer)', 
wages, goods, weres, profitts, merchandizes, sume and 
sumes of money, gold, silver, wearing apparel, as well 
linnen and woolen, and all other my effects whatsoever, 
as well debt outstanding either by bond, bill, book, 
accompt, or otherwise, as any other thing whatsoever, 
which shall be due, owing, payable, and belonging or 
in anywise of right appertaining unto me at the time of 
my decease, and not herein otherwise disposed of; I 
hereby givcj devise, and bequeath the same unto my said 
loveing friend, Sophia Bruce, and to her heires and 
assignes for ever; and 1 doe hereby nominate, make, 
elect, and appoint, my said trusty and loveing friend, 
Sophia Bruce, full and sole executrix of this my last will 
and testament; hereby revoaking and makeing voyd and 
of none effect all former and other wills, testaments, and 
deeds of gift whatsoever by me, at any time or times 
heretofore made, and I doc ordain and ratifie these 
presents, and no other, to stand and be for, and as my 
only last will and testament; in witness whereof, to this 
my said will, I, the said testator, Alexander Silkirk, have 
hereunto set my hand and scale the thirteenth day of 
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Januar)-, ann. Domini 1717. and in the 4th year of King 
George, &c. 

Alexander Selkirk. 

Signed, sealed, published, and declared, by the testa¬ 
tor, for Ins last will and testament, in the presence of 

Alexander Bushan. 
Sarah Holman. 


From the making of the Power of Attorney and the 
Will at Wapping, among the docks, it is probable that 
Alexander and Sophia had been in London for some time, 
and that now he was about to go to sea again. Possibly 
he could not get any more money on account of his 
share of the pri\ateer expedition’s plunder, but it is 
certain that his resources were not exhausted, in spite 
ot the purchase in Largo of “the eastermost house on the 
Craggy Wall" which his will reveals. The explanation 
of poverty will not do therefore. So far as the known 
facts justify any opinion, it appears that he resolved to 
leave Sophia, to go to sea again without necessity, and 
that nevertheless he still cared only about her, if those 
documents ho signed before going away mean anything 
at all. 



Chapter Ten 
LAST PHASE 


}'<t all these things had no effect upon me, or at least not enough to 
resist the strong inclination I had to go abroad again, which hung about 
me like a chronical distemper. 

Robinson Crusoe. 

1 am out of humanitys reach, 

/ must finish my journey alone, 

William Cowper. 

What Selkirk did was to enlist in the navy. It the testi¬ 
mony in court of Sophia Is to be believed, he married 
her first, “on or about the fourth day of March”, 1717, 
soon after which he went on board H.M.S. Enterprise. 
About eight months later he was back, and stayed with 
her again for about eight months. That brings us to the 
summer of 1718, but his next movement known to 
Sophia was that about November, 1720, he joined H.M.S. 
W^mouth, and sailed abroad, which can indeed be con¬ 
firmed. He went as Mate. 

What Sophia did not know, was that Selkirk was in 
Plymouth while the Weymouth was being fitted out for 
her voyage to the west coast of Africa, known as Guinea. 
This coast was frequented by slave-traders and pirates, as 
well as the legitimate shipping of merchants. AtOrcston 
(then spelt Oarston) in the parish of Plymstock, was a 
public house kept by an attractive widow named Frances 
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Candish (or Candis). At least, she seems to have attracted 
the custom of the sailors, including some of the crew of 
H.M.S. IVcymoutb. Hvcn if Alexander had not visited 
the unlucky Sophia since the summer of 1718, sixteen 
months or so does not seem a ver)' long time in which to 
forget her so well; but he now courted the merrj’ widow 
in the pub and assured her of his being a single man with 
no encumbrances. If this time we are to believe the 
testimony of Frances, the Scotch Mate from the Wey¬ 
mouth importuned her and wore dowm her unwillingness 
to marr)' him before he sailed, but she only gave in when 
his importunities were supported by her neighbours 
and friends. She knew something about sailors. So “on 
or about the 12th day of December”, 1720, they duly 
solemnized their marriage in the parish church of St. 
Andrews, “within the Burrough of Plymouth". 

Alas, for old-fashioned romance! The merry widow’s 
evidence was true, so far. The marriage ceremony 
did take place. On p. 169 of a Register in St. 
Andrew’s Parish Church, there is still to be seen this 
entry: 

“December nth, 1720. Alexander Selkirk and Frances 
Candish. License granted by Mr. Forster same day." 

But worse still, unless Selkirk was drunk when he 
signed the document, is a new will, now in Somerset 
House, in favour of his wife Frances, executed before a' 
Notary immediately after the marriage, on the same day. 
The text is as follows; 

In the Name of God, Amen, I Alexander Silkirk of 

Oarston within the P*'ish of Plymstock in the County 
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of Devon Mate of his Majt'« Shipp Weymouth being 
in bodily Health, and of sound and disposeing Mind 
and Memory, and considering the Perils and Dangers 
of the Seas, and other uncertainties of this Transitory 
Life, do for avoiding Controversies after my Decease, 
Make, Publish and declare this my last Will and Testa¬ 
ment in manner following. (That is to say) First I 
recommend my Soul to God that gave it, and my 
Body I commit to the Earth or Sea as it shall please 
God to Order; and as or and concerning all my 
Worldly Estate, I give, and Bequeath, and Dispose 
thereof as followeth. (That is to say) All such Wages, 
Sum and Sums of Money, Lands, Tenements, Goods, 
Chattels and Estate whatsoever, as shall be in any ways 
due, owing or belonging to me at the Time of my 
Decease, I do Give, Devise and Bequeath the same 
unto my welbeloved wife Frances Silkirk of Oarston 
aforesd. & her Assignes forever. 

And I do hereby Nominate and Appoint my sd 
wife Frances the whole and sole Executrix of this 
my last Will and TesUment hereby Revoking all 
former and other Wills, Testaments and Deeds of 
Gift by me at any Time heretofore made; And I do 
Ordain and Ratify these presents to Stand and be for 
my only last Will and Testament. In Witness whereof 
to this my said Will, I have set my Hand and Seal the 
Twelfth Day of December Annoq. Dorn. 1720 and 
in the Seventh year of the Reign of his Majesty King 

George over Great Britain, &c. 

^ Alex** Selkirk 

Signed Sealed and Published, 
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in the Presence of us. 

Step Turtleff 
Will Warren 
Sam Bury Nor*e: Publiq. 

280 July 1722 Probatu fuit humoi Testamentu cora 
Mgro Samuele Whalley Clico Surro Venlis Viri 
Nichi Kendall Clici Archini Architus Totton Itme 
Consti comissa & Lm Adm”c Franciscae Selkirk viae 
et relcae dci defti & Execf'ci. soli supranoiat (prius 
jurat) & salvo &c. 

j. Roas Regius 

In margin as follows: 




P D*” Int. Probatum Londini & Quinto Die Mensis 

Decemri* Anno Dni 1723 Coram Dni &c. 
Jurto Francescae Selkirk als Candis & als 
Hall modo ux Franci Hall viae Ricae & 
Extricis & Cui &c de bene &c Vig Com 
jurat 


The footnote and the marginal note, added in 1722 
and 1723, carry the story beyond Selkirk’s death, to the 
proving of the Will. 

The Log Books of the Enterprise and the We/mouth^ 
show that from 1718 to 1720 they were mostly plying 
between Sheerness or Woolwich, and Plymouth or 
Portsmouth. Moreover, the Master of the Enterprise, 
who kept her log from February, 1719, to May, 1721, is 
Bryant Twislcton, and he is keeping the Log of the Wey¬ 
mouth from May, 1721, until 25th April, 1722. If he 

‘ Public Record] Office, Ad. Rcc. 5^/316. 
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transferred from the Enterprise to Weymouth, so possibly 
did the Mate and others of her crew. Unfortunately the 
Muster Rolls of these ships are missing for the required 
years. The commander of the Weymouth was Captain 
Mungo Herdman. 

In November, 1720, the Log shows that the Weymouth 
was in Plymouth, and taking in stores, including water, 
“Biskett (20 Baggs)", corned beef, beef, pork, pease, 
oatmeal, butter, and fifteen cheeses. But they continued 
plying about the Channel until the end of February, 
when they went south, and sighted Madeira. On 3rd 
March in a squall, Alexander Clark, one of the seamen 
handling the main topsail “was struck overboard with the 
saile from the topsh yd. and was drowned”. This was the 
first of many casualties. 

They anchored near the island St. Mary, off the mouth 
of the river Gambia, on 31st March, 1721. They weighed 
anchor next day in a moderate gale. The weather was 
hazy, and that night there was fog and some rain. They 
stood in for the river, and the entry on 2nd April is the 
Log’s first mention of Selkirk. They were in trouble. 

“Winds, NW, W, to NNW. Grounded on a sand 
call'd the middle ground (Cape St. Marie). Modr. and 
fair at 4 p.m. Anch^ in £ fath. water at Pt. Mary. Mr. 
Barnsly took the first Mate (Mr. Selkerk) with him and 
went a sounding the Depth of water this morn: the 
Boates was sent to lay on the sands by directions of Mr. 
Selkirk wch being done at I p« 7, weigh’d in order to 
goe into the River. Standing in between the boates 
where the ship at 9 struck the ground we laid all a-back 
but the ship stuck fast lowered yards and Topm(?) and 
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Shor’d the ship and began to start our water and carried 
out our stream anchor and two Hawsers to heave of by 
the stern yd Anchr: lay in i less 4 fath^ at low water we 
had out 7 foott water at high water 15 foot.” 

The buccaneers who wrote journals spoil us for these 
more typical nautical log entries, as may be seen by com¬ 
paring the narratives of Dampicr and Woodes Rogers 
with Master Twisleton’s laconic simplicity. His log 
book contains in its terse and illiterate record the last 
glimpses that we can have of the man who had already 
been turned into Robinson Crusoe, lor Defoe s novel 
was published in 1719, the year in which the final pay-out 
of spoil was made to the crews of Woodes Rogers' 
expedition. Selkirk had told Steele, “I am now worth 
eigiu hundred pounds, but shall never be so happy as 
when 1 was not worth a farthing". Happy invention of 
Steele, if he in\ented it! If Selkirk did say something 
like that after his return, and belorc Sophia or Frances 
had complicated life, the wretched last phase, whatever 
form it assumed, must have been inevitable as late. But 
he did not suspect yet how’ near was the end of the 
misery he had brought on himsell. 

The men of the Weymouth laboured all day, on 3rd 
April, hauling and heaving, and lightening the ship, to 
get it loose, but not till the 4th appears the cheerful 
phrase, “the Ship Water borne”. 

During the next two months various ships, mostly 
British naval vessels, were encountered, and some 
trouble was caused by the breaking of an anchor and 
the damaged condition of a cable which required frequent 
examination. Rain storms were frequent. The Swallow^ 
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another warship, kept them company for some time, and 
the master came on board the Weymouth on 31st May. 

They had reached the Gold Coast. The naval ships 
were dawdling along the whole Guinea coast, watching 
out for some pirates reported to have come there from 
the West Indies where things were getting too hot for 
them, especially since Woodes Rogers had become 
governor of the Bahamas, with his headquarters at 
Nassau. The leader of these pirates was Captain Barth¬ 
olomew Roberts, a Welshman, and a teetotaller, a 
strict Sabbatarian, and a severe opponent of gambling, 
but a ver)' successful pirate.^ 

On 6th and 7th June there is trouble about the 
capture of the Surgeon and some men from the Weymouth 
and the Swallow^ who were taken prisoners by the 
negroes. The entry says: “The late Brandenburg factory 
now commanded by Jn Cuny, a negro who now is King, 
saluted with five guns. Commander Ogle^answered with 
equal number. The said King jn sent off a canoe with 
a messenger who brought oflf a gold-headed cane of his 
as a token to demand payment for water for the ships, 
which was seemingly agreed, as we sent our boat, and 
also the Swallow theirs, and got a tun of \vater on board 
this morning. The long-boat went and got another tun 
of water. The aforesaid messenger came off again and 
demanded an ounce of gold from each ship, which was 
to be taken in goods, he having received at his first visit 
six pieces of beef, six of pork, some pease, &c, from 
each ship, but went away dissatisfied.” 

> CX PbUip Gosse, The Pitatu' Who's Who (1924). 

* The captain of the Swallow. 
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When a party landed to carry on with the watering, 
they were accordingly taken prisoner. They, including 
the Surgeon, were returned on the 9tli, and the watering 
of the ships was resumed. The ITtymouf/i weighed anchor 
on 15th June, hut it was during that anchorage and their 
contact with the negroes that an epidemic fever seems 
to have started on hoard. All along the coast, though 
they did not understand the cause, yellow fever and 
malaria could come from the mosquitoes wherever the 
native populations were suffering from these scourges. 
Less than a month later, when they are on the Dahomey 
coast, the tale of death on hoard begins with the entry 
on nth July: “Mr. White, Purser, deceased”. Then on 
the 14th, “Mr. Peine, Schoolemaster, deceased”. On 
the 18th the Master writes that he “began the Survey on 
the deceased Purser’s effects”, and the clerk of the 
Swallow comes on board to take the dead man’s place. 
Very soon there were no such spare men, or spare time 
and energy for superfluous details in the Log, and the 
name of a dead man is merely written down, and fol¬ 
lowed by "deceased", or “died”, or in an expansive 
moment, "died this day”, or “departed this life". At 
“Bay of Princes", probably Principe, 26th August, as 
the men are dying fast, the Captain hires two houses and 
some sixteen men are sent on shore, where they also 
buy bread for the ship. Four more died that day. 

Selkirk had seen this sort of thing before, but the 
sickness on board the ships commanded by Dampier and 
Rogers had never been so virulent as the epidemic, 
probably of yellow fever, and possibly also enteric, that 
was killing off the stoic seamen in these British warships. 
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During September the men are dying in the hospital 
as well as on board, where on 2ist September they have 
to borrow twenty negroes to help them weigh anchor. 
At sea again, they continue to lose men, and on 3rd 
October they are off St. Thomas, west of the Lower 
Guinea coast, still in the country of the flying death. 
Their orders arc to look for pirates. Nothing is known 
of mosquito-borne fevers, or germs in water. 

On 20th October they are back on the Gold Coast, 
and part company from the Swallosv. Men are still dying. 

24th October. “Mr Barnsley, 1st. Lieut., received a 
letter from Captain Herdman (he had gone on board 
the Swallow) about being told by the Governor and 
Merchants^ of two pirates on the coast who had done 
much damage and taken one of tlie Royal African Com¬ 
pany ships. And asked for a Muster to be called before 
himself, two Lieutenants, myself, Chirurgeon, and 
Boatswain, and to send him two certificates from under 
our own hands, how many well men we had on board 
fit for service; which was accordingly done, and the 
certificate signed by us as aforesaid, and sent Capt. 
Herdman the List, which amounted to 72 in all, Officers, 
Seamen, and Learners, all included, who were all those 
fit for service.” 

The next morning this depressing list had to be altered 
before despatch, and it “was certified under our hands 
that we had one Lieutenant, four Warrant Officers and 
fifty-two seamen only, fit for service in case of meeting 
the Pirates”. 

^ Probably of Cape Coast Castle, where they had anchored the previous 
day. 
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The deaths arc entered daily for the next three weeks, 
but there are several cases of insubordination. On ijth 
November, after recording two more deaths, the Master 
writes: “One was sent on board us from the Castle (i.e. 
Cape Coast) with a halter about his neck for misdemean¬ 
ours he had committed on shore, and was put under the 
Boatswain’s care as Swabber." 

On the list they took on board sixteen men from 
shore and twenty-one from another ship. An order 
came from Capt. Ilerdman that they were to go after 
the Dolphin sloop, whose crew had mutinied and put 
the captain on shore. Here was another kind of trouble 
familiar to Selkirk, but soon he would be beyond such 
things, and could no longer regret his island in the 
Pacific. 

For the next three weeks they are taking provisions 
or men from other ships on board to help them carr)' on; 
on loth December “about 20 negroes to help us get up 
our anchor". The Mate had nothing to do with this. He 
was dying. 

On 13th December, the Master writes “Alexr. Selkirk, 
DD.” on the left page of his Log book, and on the right 
in the space for observations, as if recognizing more than 
usual in the event, he goes so far as to repeat the state¬ 
ment, writing: “P.M. Alexr. Selkirk Deceased.” This 
is followed at once by the remark that three English 
seamen have come on board from a Dutch cruiser 
anchored near them, in the Cape Coast road. The only 
otlier observation is “Winds and Weather”. 

l*he weather is getting stormy, men are still dying 
daily, and they go on taking provisions and extra men 
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on board as opportunity offers, until the following 
Januar)', when they get definite information of the 
pirates. It has made no difference to these minor naval 
operations on the pestilential coasts of Guinea that 
among their lost men is Alexander Selkirk. In March 
the pirates were caught and tried. Mingling for a few 
weeks with the deaths of members of the crew, occur 
observations like “Six of the Pirates hanged on shore^, 
“Eight men came on hoard which were acjuittcd , 
“Fourteen of the Pirates were hanged on shore”. 

This Log book is doleful reading, and perhaps Sel¬ 
kirk’s dying was luckier than the fate ol Sophia Bruce, 
abandoned in London. When the Weymouth returned in 

1722, Frances Selkirk lost no time in applying for probate 
of her late husband’s will, which was produced in 
court in July, 1722, and in claiming his wages and be¬ 
longings on hoard the Wc/mouth. But not until December, 

1723, did she succeed in proving the will and collecting 
Selkirk’s wages, which totalled £40. By then she had 
married again, and was the wife of a Plymouth tallow 
chandler named Hall. The delay in proving the will 
had been due to Sophia's counter-claim. 
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POOR SOPHIA 

A bit tn the morning is btUern than nothing all day. 

The rest of the story is a sad little epilogue that belongs 
mostly to Sophia Bruce,/spinster” mayhe, but emphatic¬ 
ally not of London, as she is described in the lawsuits. 
She may have believed herself truly married to Selkirk. 
Nothing would ha\e been simpler in London than to 
arrange a marriage ceremony. Certain notaries, and 
many who had no qualifications as la\N')'crs, must have 
been kept busy in the big ports marry’ing sailors. Woodes 
Rogers remarked in his journal how at Cork, though 
they were expecting to sail at once, his men “were con¬ 
tinually marrying", and a Dane was married to an Irish 
woman although neither knew a word of the other's 
language and used an interpreter. Moreover the Dane 
“continued melancholy for several days" after sailing, 
although the others “parted unconcerned from their 
ladies", and instead of repining, “drank their cans of 
flip till the last minute". If there had not been some kind 
of marriage ceremony, Sophia's law suit in the role of 
widow is inexplicable; but certainly there was no 
marriage that she could prove in court when opposing 
the claims of her hitherto imsuspected rival. It was hard 
on Sophia, even if Frances believed all the statements 
written down by her solicitor, to hear herself described 
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as “one Sophia Bruce of that City (London) English¬ 
woman, a person of very indifferent character and 
reputation”, with whom Selkirk had been “a boarder or 
lodger with her for about the space of five or six months 
—not the only misstatement of facts in the two suits by 
Frances and her new husband, Francis Hall. This state¬ 
ment occurs in the joint appeal to the court of Francis 
Hall and his wife Frances, “widow and executrix of the 
will of Alexander Selkirke of Oarston in the parish of 
Plymstock, Plymouth, Devon, Mariner”, against “Sophia 
Bruce”.* They claim that Selkirk acquired from his 
privateering voyages “considerable sums of money and 
other estate and effects to the value of One Thousand 
Pounds Sterling and upwards”. As the widow, Frances 
claimed, joint y with her new husband, all Selkirk s 
property according to the terms of his last will, and 
declared that he had left “in the hands, custody or 
power of the said Sophia Bruce, in moneys, plate, gold 
rings, bonds, obligations, and other Parliamentary 
securities for many and other goods and effects to the 
^ alue of five hundred pounds and upwards, particularly 
four gold rings, one silver tobacco box, one gold head 
of a cane, one pair of gold candlesticks, one sil\er- 
hilted sword, a considerable parcel of linen cloth and 
diverse sea books and instruments", before he went to 
sea in 1717. The list suggests that it was copied from some 
other list in Selkirk's possession, which Frances obtained 
while he was with her in Plymouth, and it obviously 
describes articles of the shared plunder. One hopes that 
Sophia did get some of this. 

* See Appendix B (I). 
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As a result of the Halls’ suit, the unlucky Sophia, 
being unable to maintain the caveat entered against the 
prosing ol the will in favour of Frances, was sued and 
arrested lor the £joo, and being unable to find the 
money was imprisoned. Sophia’s case was that this 
enabled the Halls and others in conspiracy with them, 
to get the later will proved and prevent her contesting 
it. She counter-claimed for such estate of Selkirk as the 
Halls may have or get possession of, and asked that they 
shall b e made to attend the court and answer the charges 
and show why Sophia should not be regarded as the 
rightful w ido\vand legatee. It is clear from her petition,^ 
that she does not yet believe in the alleged marriage of 
Frances with Alexander, and no doubt the subsequent 
answers to her demand for proofs, which the Halls 
produced^ greatly weakened her legal case, although 
her moral right is obvious. 

The first of the only two well-informed writers on 
Selkirk after his owm time, was “Nauticus" of Leith, the 
author of the article in the Scoi’i Magazine^ already 
referred to,»who preceded John Howell by a quarter of 
a century'. Flc obsened that by her unquestionable legal 
victor)', Frances “swept away whatever he (Selkirk) 
possessed, except indeed those curious relicks, his 
chest, and musket, and his p.atcmal cot in Largo, which 
were too distant to be clutched by her rapacious gripe”. 
Assuming “paternal cot" to cover the house owned by 
Alexander and bequeathed by him to Sophia, subject to 
his father’s use of it as a landlord in his lifetime, this 

• C 11/39/761 in Appendix B. ( 11 ). ‘Seep, sii in AppendixB. (III). 

*»’• i-sa- 
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general statement is supported by wliat can be gathered 
of the family traditions and the descent of the property 
in Largo. And though the family seems to have retained 
his property" in Largo, Sophia in London lost everything, 
and her lover’s intentions for her came to nought by his 
own faithlessness. 

Whether Sophia ever got back to her native Largo, oi 
died in want in the metropolis that was to her a foreign 
city, must now belong to conjecture. The last positive 
information about her that seems to have survived the 
long neglect of biography, is a letter she wrote after 
Alexander’s death, appealing to a clerg)-man to relieve 
her want. It was one of the avai able documents 
which the pious Howell passed o\er or did not know 
about, and it was printed in a periodical of 1810^ that 
happened to be publishing the posthumous papers of 
the Rev. Mr. Say, a dissenting minister, of Westminster. 
It appears as “No. XX" of “The Say Pape'"^”- entitled 
there: 

Sophia Selchrig's Petition to Mr. Say for Relief. 

The letter is as follows; 

Reverend Sir, 

I being a person much reduced to want, by reason 
of this hard season, makes me presume to trouble you, 
which I hope your goodness will not resist to relieve, 
I being the widow of Mr. Selchrig who was left four 
years and four months on the island of John 
anda; and besides I had three uncles in Scotland, all 
ministers, to wit, Mr. Harry Rymer, Mr. James 

‘ The Monthly Rtposiloty, V, p. 53 i- 
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Rymer, and another; therefore depending humbly 
on your prudent and wise consideration of my present 
circumstances, Revd Sir, 

Your petitioner shall ever pray, 

Sophia Sclchrig. 

Unluckily there is no date to the letter. The previous 
“Paper", No. 19, an extract from Mr. Say's Journal of a 
Voyage to Holland—isdate<l 3otIi May, 1716; and No. 21, 
—a batch of correspondence—begins in 1734. Possibly 
the appeal belongs to the late winter (Iier phrase “this 
hard season" suggests winter) of 1724, when “The Joint 
and Several Answers” of Frances and her tallow-chandler 
husband* in their affidavit deprived her of any further 
prospect of help from the law.* 

The Editor of the Monthly Repository adds a footnote 
on Sophia's spelling, which evidently was not above the 
average of accuracy in her time: “The widow of Selchrig, 
or Selkirk, Dc Foe s Robinson Crusoe. The petitioner 
was not very accurate in her spelling, though we have 
given her letter, in that respect, correctly. In the direc¬ 
tion, the name Say is spelt Scith. —Ed." 

Did Sophia get back to Largo? 

A curious situation arose over Selkirk’s Largo pro¬ 
perty. His Will of 1717 bequeathed everything there to 
Sophia, during her lifetime, after which he bequeathed 
it to his brother David’s son, who had been named 
Alexander after him, and who had gone into their 
father's business as tanner and shoemaker. But the house 

* Appendix B (IH). 

* 7 *“" icticr was actually undated. A midland boolcseUcr has owned it for 
some years. Hu opiimutic price has fallen from £100 to £7^ recently. 
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was to be owned during his lifetime by old John Selcraig, 
their father, after whose decease it should go to Sophia, 
and thence to young Alexander. When Frances proved 
her legal claim to the property at the end of 1724, both 
of Selkirk’s parents were dead, according to Howell. 
This authority says (passing on what surviving relatives 
told him) that “a gay widow, by name Frances Candis or 
Candia, came to Largo to claim the property left to 
him by his father, the house at the Craigie Well". 

Apart from getting Frances' name and estate wrong 
(she was now Mrs. Hall), Howell seems to be confused 
about “the house at the Craigie Well" which almost 
certainly is the same as the one referred to by Selkirk 
in the 1717 Will.i and therefore was the property of 
Alexander and not of his father, who had “enjoyed” its 
use during his lifetime. The misnomer, “Craggy Wall , 
in the will, is probably one of the usual errors of tran* 
scription that occur in the old legal documents. Howell 
also gives the date of Selkirk's death wrongly as 1723. 
which no doubt was the source of the error m the 
inscription on the memorial stone put up at Juan Fer¬ 
nandez, 2 and he assumes that Sophia must have died 
before 1720, when Frances became Selkirk’s wife. It is 
evident that he or his informants were deliberately 
suppressing some of the facts, because a Mr. Alexander 
Leslie “brother to Professor John Leslie", had examined 
papers that concerned Selkirk, which “respected his pro¬ 
perty in that village, being partly letters from his ^dow, 
Frances Candis". The papers “are now lost", HoweU 
explains. Anybody who had seen them however would 

> Seep. 155 - 
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know that Frances had become Mrs. Hall, and it is very 
likely that the letters included some from Sophia. Once 
Frances had proved the Will and marriage of 1720, they 
would understand in the presbyterian village that Sophia 
had never been lawfully wedded to her eccentric Sandy. 
Much better then to let it be assumed that she was his 
6rst wife, now dead, and that he had become a widower 
before marrying the “gay widow". But for Frances 
asserting a right to it, the Largo house would have gone 
to Sophia when John Selcraig, senior, died. It probably 
went to Alexander, son of David Selcraig, perhaps for a 
rent to Frances. 

The real Robinson Crusoe's stoi")' has a sad and petty 
ending. The woman whom he described—probably 
the only woman he e\er could truly have described—as 
“my loveing and well-beloved friend", had for consola¬ 
tion no more than an embittered memory. She must 
have loved that haunted man who betrayed her, as he 
was bound to do. Perhaps the memory’ of what had been 
hers for the best part of his life may have been worth 
more to her than wc can realize, while she begged for 

charity and .saw a gold-digging rival seize her dead lover's 
possessions. 
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Chapter Twelve 

Stl KlRK. DEFOE. AND CRUSOE 

Daniel Defoe’s famous romance of The Life and Strange 
Surprising Adventures of Kohmson Crusoe is inseparably 
associated with Alexander Selkirk, whose marooning 
made a stor)' which by common consent was the model 
of Defoe's fiction. A comparison of the first P^^t ot 
the Romance with Woodes Rogers’ account ot Selkirk’s 
adventures on the island, and Dampier’s passages about 
William, the Mosquito Indian, which have been quoted 
in the foregoing pages, ought to leave no sensitive reader 
in any doubt that tradition is true in this respect. In 
fact this connection between Robinson Crusoe and Selkirk 
has never been effectively challenged, and the most 
interesting attempt to do so, as recently as 1921, con¬ 
sisted of translating “parralel” passages from Sjouke 
Gabbes, a contemporary Dutch romance for boys, by the 
American critic, Lucius N. Hubbard. He did not exp am 
how Defoe should have read the Dutch story, or explain 
away the detailed similarities of Defoe's novel with the 
episode on Juan Fernandez. It is possible that he had 
not then realized how old and far from rare was the 
desert-island theme, which is referred to again later. 

Why. the reader may ask, bother f out Defoe and 
not be content to establish the facts about Selkirk But 
it is the genius of Defoe's narrative which makes Selkirk 
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an important character, because it is deeply interesting 
to be able to trace the elements of true biography in any 
imaginative creation that has been so popular and so 
much admired. 

Perhaps the most remarkable result of comparing the 
true story of Selkirk with the fiction of Crusoe is to 
make it clear that Defoe ignored so much in the real 
man's life that was ideal material for a novelist, and used 
only one episode, which had been fully described and 
published for several years. This supports the view that 
he did not meet Selkirk, without being conclusive by 
itself. Defoe harped away on that one episode in Selkirk's 
life until even his inventiveness was exhausted, and a 
considerable amount of even the first part of Robinson 
Crusoe is filled up with miscellaneous adventures uncon¬ 
nected with the desert island that make the book quite 
shapeless. Then, to make hay while the sun of public 
favour shone at last on his authorship, he quickly turned 
out a second volume of inferior Farther Adventures that 
get still farther away from the island and Selkirk, and 
yet hold the reader sufficiently by his vivid narrative. 
\\ ithout the first part of Robinson Crusoe, it is unlikely 
that this second part would have survived; certainly it 
would not be ranked as high as his subsequent and less 
famous novels, which arc sometimes superior to Robinson 
Crusoe (even to Part One) in psychological truth, the 
creation of character. The assertion made by a nine¬ 
teenth century critic, Professor Minto, that Defoe 
wrote realistic biographies rather than realistic novels, 
applies especially to his Crusoe, and if the cause of its 
great popularity is sought, this will be found easily 
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in the prosaic realism of detail embodied in flowing 
narrative that is beautifully adapted to the “adventure" 
story of a single individual. The individual liimself 
matters hardly at all: he is just a voice for the author’s 
ruminations on lile, and a peg for those adventures and 
details of familiar things in strange circumstances which 
hold the attention in spite of the grossest impossibilities 
in the stor)-. 

So far as the character of Crusoe can be considered, he 
is incredible, and if that isn’t obvious enough to any 
reader of the romance it can be supported by comparing 
Crusoe with Selkirk. 

While “Crusoe” is a thrifty tradesman cast amid incon¬ 
gruous surroundings, and as English as Defoe can make 
him, Selkirk was an efficient and tough Scottish sailor 
who probably had Norse ancestors; but Crusoe has the 
unappeasable unrest of Selkirk, who might in Deloe s 
words for Crusoe have said, “I, that was born to be my 
own destroyer", and certainly there is no reason why 
their simple reaction to events should differ greatly in 
such a fundamental experience as prolonged loneliness. 
In the first few years of Crusoe's “eight and twenty years 
all alone” Defoe keeps fairly close to the experiences of 
Selkirk on Juan Fernandez as they had been recorded 
and published in 1712 and 1713. We find that both cast¬ 
aways felt despair and desolation, took practical steps for 
self-preservation which presented no great diibcultics, 
remembered the pious lessons of youth, took to prayer 
and the Bible when cast down, and created companion¬ 
ship with non-human creatures. But it remains univer¬ 
sally true that eventually a man in solitude must be 
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cither god or beast. By sticking to the one theme of the 
desert island Defoe quickly exhausted the possibilities 
of psychological truth and was compelled to spin out 
the stoH’ with additional details and the intrusion of the 
savage. I riday appears on the scene when Crusoe has 
been alone for some fifteen years, and has developed into a 
skilled and one might say wealthy agriculturist, an 
economist and a philosopher. In actual life Crusoe 
would have been by then almost as savage as Friday, and 
before the end of their stay on the island there would 
have been little to distint^uish between them except 
their different racial inheritances. 

Selkirk had behind him a youthful experience in his 
native village and then as a sailor which would serve 
him in his predicament as a castaway much better than 
anything we arc told of in Crusoe’s youth. Selkirk did 
as little work as possible for his self-preservation and 
comfort, although his material resources were similar 
and rather less ample than Crusoe’s. At the end of his 
solitude, which lasted four years and four months, it 
was not only his appearance—wilder than that of the 
goats whose skins he wore—that his rescuers noted: 
they could hardly understand him, because he had “so 
much forgot his Language for want of use”. 

Now this criticism of the famous “Crusoe” as a credible 
character should not be confused with the carping 
demonstration of little flaws in Defoe’s details, which 
are sometimes contradictory. Defoe made a brilliant 
use of realistic details, but it is interesting to observe 
how this writer of “realistic biography" in the guise of 
novels ignores the guidance of actual biographical truth 
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under his nose, so that the narrative may follow his 
prosaic fancy in a kind of romantic da\-dreaming. 

This curious ignoring of Selkirk, apart from his island 
experiences, leads to a reconsideration of the old sug¬ 
gestion that Defoe may have met Selkirk and not have 
relied upon published accounts of his stor)'. The possi¬ 
bility was developed into a detailed legend ot their 
meeting and of Defoe’s receiving Selkirk’s notes on liis 
adventures and exploiting them. Nobody knows how 
the story began; it may have been malicious gossip of 
some jealous enemy of Defoe, when Kohinson Crusoe 
proved a success. The earliest appearance of the legend 
in a book seems to have been in Entick’s Naval History 
(1757), and though It was there unsupported by evidence, 
it was repeated in Watson’s History ojHalifax ( 177 ?). 
then Dr. Beattie lent the weight of his heavy reputation 
to it, in Dissertations, Moral and Critical (i775)- 
Beattie says that Selkirk being illiterate, related all he 
could remember to Defoe, who “instead of doing 
justice to the poor man, is said to have applied these 
materials to his own use, by making them the ground¬ 
work of Robinson Crusoe". The legend ought to be 
compared with other legends, such as that one about the 
author of Robinson Crusoe not being Defoe at all but Dr. 
Arbuthnot, or, alternatively, Harley, Earl of Oxford!' 
Also, in favour of such a legend spreading is the inclina¬ 
tion of the amateur to exaggerate the value of raw 
material given to a professional writer. In one version 
of the story, Defoe told “poor” Selkirk that his written 
“papers” were worthless, and later used them himself. 

* Evidently a descendant of one of the “authors’* of Shakespeare s work. 
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It seems that early propagators of the legend—including 
Beattie—were antagonistic to Defoe in some way. 
Ne\erthelcss the stor\' began to spread in devious ways, 
and part of it remains to-day as an accepted item of 
Defoe’s biography—his meeting at Bristol with Selkirk 
—which apparently has no foundation in any provable 
fact.^ In modern biographies of Defoe, such as Thomas 
Wright's, we arc told which house they met in, and who 
introduced them to each other. Number 19 Queen's 
Square, or Number 16 St. James’s is usually associated 
in this way with Robinson Crusoe because of a tradition 
that Woodcs Rogers was related to Nathaniel Wade, 
Town Clerk of Bristol. Mr. James Ross, the present 
Bristol City Librarian, pointed out that Wade’s daughter, 
Damaris, at the age of twenty, was said to have married 
John Coysgarnc, a Bristol merchant, and the commonly 
accepted stor)' is that Daniel Defoe was a friend of Mrs. 
Coysgarne. When Defoe heard of the return of Selkirk 
in 1711, he came to Bristol to hear from Selkirk in person 
about his adventures. Woodcs Rogers is said to have 
introduced Selkirk to Mrs. Coysgarne, at the St. James's 
Square house, and Defoe and Selkirk to have met there 
later. But Defoe could not already have heard about 
Selkirk before the publication of one of the accounts of 

the Voyages by Woodcs Rogers, and Edw'ard Cooke in 
1712. 

As to Mrs. Coysgarne, the Bristol Librarian refers to 
an article in the Bristol Evening Post (4th April, 1934) by 
Mr. R. C. Hudleston, who observed: “The only trouble 

* See Appendix in which i$ a fairly exhaustive account of the literature 
of the legend. 
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is that there was no Mrs. Covsijarne at this date, Damaris 
then being only 17 or 18 and in all probability' living at 
lier father’s house. To try and clear up matters I have 
gone to the ratebooks of St. James’s parish and so far 
as I can gather ‘Mr. Crosgarn’ first paid rates in 1715. 
On the other hand Nathaniel Wade paid rates on pro¬ 
perty, apparently in St. James’s Square, from 1713 on¬ 
wards. The temptation is to suggest that it was at his 
house that Defoe and Selkirk met, with the result that 
‘Robinson Crusoe’ came to be written. At all events it 
is quite clear that Mrs. Coysgarne knew all about their 
meeting, and, indeed, told the grandson of one of her 
husbands that Selkirk handed over his papers to Detoe. 
The reader may well ask what authority there is for the 
statement that Mrs. Coysgarne told this storj' to a grand¬ 
son, and who was the grandson, and indeed other 
questions too, which are more conveniently disposed of 
in Appendix D. 

There is no evidence that Defoe went to Bristol at any 
date when Selkirk could possibly have been there, and 
it is a question even if he ever was in Bristol at all. It 
has been assumed that he went there in 1692 to hide 
from creditors, and was known as “the Sunday Gentle¬ 
man” through keeping indoors all the week. He is sup¬ 
posed to have stayed at the Starr Inn, Cock-and-Bottle 
Lane, close to St. Peter’s Church. Besides the longer 
review of the evidence in Appendix D, the student will 
find a very good earlier examination of the legend in an 
article, “Defoe and Selkirk at Bristol”, by Charles Wells, 
in the old Academy^^ showing that Bristol people even 

^ 30 tli December, I9®5> 
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then had carried on a long controversy and research to 
sustain tins nn ih. 

While one set o( myth-makers ha\e so strangely 
taken pains to sustain an unfounded and exaggerated 
account ot the dependence of Defoe on Selkirk’s adven¬ 
tures, another and more recent campaign, apparently 
originating in a Tobago tourist traffic agency, has for its 
object the coinincing of the public that Juan Fernandez 
(Mas-a-tierra) is not Crusoe’s island at all, and that 
Defoe’s fictivc hero was marooned on Tobago, in the 
West IndiesT The foundation of this story is due to the 
statement in Defoe’s original full title that Crusoe lived 
“on an uninhabited Island on the coast of America, near 
the mouth ol the great river of Oroonoque”, and it is 
then strengthened by showing that a prospectus of 
Tobago, with a scheme for a settlement was published 
in the seventeenth centur)'. Apart from the fact that 
tills was before Defoe probably began to read Voya^ci 
and travel books, it may be remarked that if having 
some account of the island apart from w'hat he could 
get in Woodes Rogers and Dampier, was necessary, 
Defoe can now be shown to have received details of 
Juan Fernandez, especially ol its natural resources, with 
a view to trading, from Captain Thomas Bowrv, of the 
East India Company, in 1708, Bowry’s correspondence 
on the subject is now in the Guildhall Library, of the 
City of London. The only other reasonable argument 
of the Tobagian school is that in Robinson Crusoe Defoe 
gives to the island some tropical plants that are not on 

* Even Mr. C. E. R. Alford, with whom I had a lively correspondence in 
Thi LisUmr in the spring of 1938, has become a champion of this ill-con¬ 
sidered theor>'. 
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Mas-a-tierra. Apart from not knowing all that was 
possible or not possible to the sub-tropical or warm- 
temperate climate of Mas-a-tierra, Defoe had no reason 
for being geographically correct to this degree, since 
he had evidently taken care to conceal the identity o( 
Crusoe's island at the start. The map makers of the 
time showed numerous islands off the north coast of 
South America, mostly unnamed islands, including an 
archipelago off the Orinoco, and this was obviously a 
convenient region in which to place the hero s island. 
Defoe did not want it to be identified with Selkirk s 
island, which had become now fairly well knowm. 
Moreover, in 1719, the same year that Part One of the 
famous romance appeared, the second edition of Woodes 
Rogers' Vo/age came out. But Defoe was pretending 
that Crusoe was a new and distinct true story, having 
noticed the popular attraction of Selkirk s. 

The popularity of the desert-island theme is a factor 
distinct from Defoe's peculiar gifts, except that he was 
able to exploit it in an individual way, which later 
inspired Rousseau.^ Because of the fame of Kofcimon 
Crusoe, many people have assumed that the theme of the 
lonely castaway (which belongs, as observed already, to 
Part One of the romance) originated with Defoe, but 
it is in fact one of the oldest themes of literary invention, 
and its popularity was proved by the public interest 
aroused in Selkirk’s island adventure when this was 


‘ There b much to be said for the theory that 
famous as a children’s book because of the influence of f ^ 

French philosopher and romantiebt, illustrating hts 

in Ms (1762), found the self-help and simple economic of Defoes ro- 
mance »o admirable that he made it Emiles nnl text-book. 
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published by Captain Woodcs Rogers, Captain Edward 
Cooke, and Richard Steele, several years before Defoe 
wrote Robinson Crusoe. 

These straight reports as we may call them, by men 
who had the stor)' direct from Selkirk, appeared in 1712 
and 1713, while Robinson Crusoe appeared in 1719. Part 
One was published in April of that year and immediately 
became a best seller, so that one of Defoe’s numerous 
literar)' enemies was driven to complain in a malicious 
pamphlet that “there is not an old woman that can go 
to the price of it but buys it, and leaves it as a legacy with 
‘The INlgrim’s Progress’”. This curious association of 
titles also has a significance, for Defoe’s moralizing 
spread more and more as he tried to follow up the 
success, first w’ith “T/ic Farther Adventures, which appeared 
about four months after Part One, and later with the 
deadly dull Serious Kcjicctions during the Life and Surprising 
Adventures of Robinson Crusoe: With bis Vision 
World". 

Defoe w as not a Bunyan, and this w as a verj- flat sequel, 
but his religious musings were to some extent coincident 
with his later identification of himself with the hero, 
just as Bunyan put himself into the Pilgrim. Actually 
Defoe seems to have combined the repetition of the 
claim that the romance was “true" and based upon a real 
traveller’s adventures, with the subsequent claim that 
it was true allegory. “Robinsoe Crusoe’s Preface” to 
Part Three affirms that the “story, though allegorical, is 
also historical", and “farther, that there is a man alive, 
and well known too, the actions of whose life are the 
just subject of these volumes, and to whom all or most 
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part of the story directly alludes: this may be depended 
upon for truth, and to this I set my name”. The preface 
goes on to underline the hints contained in Part Three 
that the author identifies the trials of his hero with his 
own “solitudes and retirements”, fears and endurances. 
Fortunately perhaps for the success of Part One, all 
this was an afterthought, though it had a basis of personal 
truth in Defoe’s difficult and arduous life. Even in his 
end there is an ironic confirmation of his allegory. A 
period of persecution and obscuriw, accompanied by 
ill-health, occurred before Robinson Crusoe restored his 
fortunes, but the final episode contrasted with this 
more fortunate interlude of domestic and professional 
security. It has been ascribed to mental disorder, because 
it was more unaccountable even than that ironic final 
episode in Selkirk's life which led to a wretched death 
at sea. Defoe suddenly left his house and family at Stoke 
Newington, and seems to have stayed in hiding during 
the year preceding his death in 1731. 

There were strong personal motives therefore inclin¬ 
ing Defoe to religious allegor)- based on the universal 
theme of solitary man which he had stumbled across 
when he hit upon the Selkirk story as the basis of a 
picaresque romance. There are grounds for thinking, 
however, that he found other material to encourage the 
allegorical tendency of his mind, and that this material 
also was due to another literary phase of the Crusoe 
theme. 

Among the distinguished contemporary admirers of 
Robinson Crusoe, the reader will remember is Mr. Walter 
de la Mare, whose rich miscellany, Desert Islands, begins 
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as a tribute to the famous romance and develops into a 
collection of records and curious facts about mental 
isolation. He is more concerned with mental travellers 
than physical ones, so that the reader is dragged out of 
the little room o( the familiar and secure and reminded 
of that fundamental loneliness which wc all carry inside 
ourselves. This prepares the mind for the remarkable 
truth about the theme of Rofcinso/i Crusoe, which is 
usually ignored. If wc stop to think about that delight 
of our youthful reading, it is generally but to recollect 
that Defoe was partly copying life itself, and that Crusoe's 
island was the Juan Fernandez of Alexander Selkirk. 

It is when wc look for some other than a personal 
origin of Defoe’s religious allegory based upon the desert 
island story that wc discover the antiquity of the theme. 
Even in England it had been used before in various 
ways, notably by Shakespeare in The Tempest, But the 
most important of the precursors offtotinson Crusoe is the 
twelfth century story of Hayy ibn Yaqzan, by Ibn Tufail, 
who was a famous Wazir at the Court of the Caliph at 
Marrakcesh, the Caliph who was the patron and pro¬ 
tector of Averroes, medieval scientist and mystic. Ibn 
Tufail s storj' was based upon an already existing and 
already ancient story of a solitary castaway, and it was 
translated into English in 1708, eleven years before the 
publication of Aofcinran Crusoe, and w'hile Selkirk himself 
was still marooned on his island. The title given to the 
English translation by Simon Ockley is interesting also; 

The Improvement of Human Reason exhibited in the 
Life of Ebn Yokdan: Written in Arabic about 500 years 
by Abn jaafar Tophail. In which is demonstrated 
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by what methods one may, by the inner Light oi Nature, 
attain the knowledge of things Natural and Supernatural, 
more particularly the knowledge of God and the affairs 
of Life." After reading this book I don’t think that one 
can doubt that Defoe had read it before writing Robinson 

O 

Crusoe, although the Wazir’s story, as the Lnglish sub¬ 
title shows, is more of a philosophical and moral treatise 
than an adventure story. Ibn Tufail, the author, was an 
illustrious Muslim scholar and philosopher, and he 
simply exploited what was already a popular Oriental 
romance to expound a system of mystical thought. 

The hero, Hay'y ibn Yaqzan (Alive, son of Awake) 
grows up in solitude, and he develops mentally even 
more than physically. Quickly establishing his superi¬ 
ority to the animals on his island by the exercise of 
native intelligence, he studies manifestations of life on 
the earth, and then in the starry heavens. He is led 
gradually to a discovery of the mystical reality of God. 
This, one might say, is pretty good for a man so solitary 
that he never sees one of his own kind until he is middle- 
aged, and has attained wisdom. 

Ockley, referring to Hayy's Island, says “Our ancestors 
of Happy Memory tell us that there is an island in the 
Indian Ocean, situate under the Equinoctial, where 
men come into the world spontaneously without the 
help of Father and Mother”. Now Professor Antonio 
Pastor, who wrote a valuable historical study of the 
Crusoe theme in literature {The Idea of I^binson Crusoe) 
reminds us that the mythical island of spontaneous 
generation was in reality Ceylon, where most of the 
Muslim theologians place the earthly paradise. 
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Like other distinguished but inconvenient babies, 
such as Amaclis of Gaul, and Moses, Ha^y is put in a 
small ark by his mother, a jealous king’s sister, and com¬ 
mitted to the s\aves and the care of God. The ark is 
beached on an island where are no human beings, and 
the infant is nursed by a gazelle. The boy’s early stages 
of self-education, in which he learns to speak to the 
animals, to clothe himself and so on, has resemblances 
to the development of Crusoe’s practical skill. 

Beside clothes, ll«i)’)' makes himself a pantry and 
storehouse, domesticates fowls, and makes arms to 
hunt w'ith. But Tufail’s hero is still only a boy when he 
develops the scientist's passion for knowledge and 
begins to reflect profoundly on the nature of Being. 
This phase starts when the death of his foster-mother, 
the gazelle, from old age, confronts him with a mystery. 
He thinks that if he can find out what is wrong with the 
animal he can repair the damage and make her live. So 
he turns vivisectionist, and examines the interior organs 
of the animal. Concluding that the essential being of the 
animal must have departed from the body, he arrives at 
the first division between reality and appearance. As 
the Wazir s story progresses, it becomes increasingly 
philosophical, and although in this respect it is full of 
finely-expressed wisdom, there is no denying that Hayy 
is a highly improbable individual, in so far as he makes so 
much progress without any human contact. 

It is in this respect that another story, written as late 
as the end of last century, improves on TufaiTs without 
limiting itself to the purely matter-of-fact realism of 
Kobinson Crusoe. There have been other stories in our 
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time also, among which the most popular was the pretty 
Blue Lagoon of cle Verc Stacpooi, which however, cannot 
claim much importance. But what is important is an 
out-of-print novel by that manv sided genius, Sir Ronald 
Ross, who so far from being content with medical re¬ 
search work which led to the discover>’ of how malaria 
was carried my mosquitoes, wrote poetr>’ and several 
novels. The best of his novels is Child of Ocean. Even if 
any adequate account of the prose and the superbly- 
presented dramatic crisis must be ruled out, an idea 
of the plot is not out of place, for it compares inter¬ 
estingly with Tufail's and Defoe's stories. There is a 
small deserted island in the Andamans. A boy is cast 
ashore there after a wreck. He grows up and becomes 
a hideous monster, living like an animal, and he is such 
a mysterious terror to the Andamanese that they leave 
his island severely alone for a long time. When he is a 
young man there is another shipwreck, and one young 
woman, just fresh from Anglo-Indian drawing rooms, is 
cast on shore alive. She is taken to his cave by the 
monster. The tale, with many more exciting incidents, 
■shows then how the monster is gradually tamed and 
partially civilized by Leda Vanbrugh, the castaway girl, 
who gives him the name of John. He learns to speak, 
and to adore his young goddess. She sleeps on board the 
wreck, and he in his cave. As soon as he can spell out 
words he has an illustrated Bible and a Robinson Crusoe 
to pore over by himself, and creates a manellous 
imaginary picture of the world outside. More than two 
years elapse. A search party, headed by Leda's uncle, 
land at the island. Owing to the uncle's obstinate deter- 
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mination not to “compromise" his niece by having it 
known that she has been on the island in the company 
of a man, John has to be left ashore, with a promise 
that he will be called for later. In spite of Leda’s violent 
resistance, the plan is carried out, but owing to her pro¬ 
tests as soon as the dinghy reaches the ship the captain 
orders a party to return to the island and pick up John. 
But, as Leda feared, when they get there, about two 
hours after they had left the island, the poor wretch, so 
recently shown the heaven of human companionship, 
has died of a broken heart in his brief period of renewed 
loneliness. 
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Richard Steele’s Essay on Selkirk in The Englishman, 
ist—3rd December, 1713. The opening sentence is a 
reminder that a few years alter the Act ol Union, Scots¬ 
men were still virtually foreigners to the Englishman, 
and that most of Steele’s readers would have heard about 
Selkirk at this date. 

Under the title of this paper, I do not think it loreign 
to my design to speak of a man born in her Majesty s 
dominions, and relate an adventure in his life so un¬ 
common, that it is doubtful whether the like has hap¬ 
pened to any other of the human race. The person 1 
speak of is Alexander Selkirk, whose name is familiar 
to men of curiosity, from the fame of his having lived 
four years and four months alone in the island of Juan 
Fernandez, I had the pleasure frequently, to converse 
with the man soon after his arrival in England in the 
year 1711. It was matter of great curiosity to hear him, 
as he is a man of good sense, give an account of the differ¬ 
ent revolutions in his own mind in that long solitude. 
When we consider how painful absence from company, 
for the space of but one evening, is to the generality of 
mankind, we have a sense how painful this necessary and 
constant solitude was to a man bred a sailor, and ever 
accustomed to enjoy and suffer, eat, drink, and sleep, 
and perform all offices of life, in fellowship and company. 
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He was put ashore from a leaky vessel, with the captain 
of which he had had an irreconcilable difference; and he 
chose rather to take his fate in this place than in a crazy 
vessel, under a disagreeable commander, llis portion 
was a sea-chest, his wearing clothes and bedding, a fire¬ 
lock, a pound of gunpowder, a large quantity of bullets, 
a flint and steel, a few pounds of tobacco, a hatchet, a 
knife, a kettle, a Bible, and other books of devotion; 
together with pieces that concerned navigation, and 
his mathematical instruments. Resentment against his 
officer, who had ill-used him, made him look forward 
on this change of life as the more eligible one, till the 
instant in which he saw the vessel put off; at which 
moment his heart yearned within him, and melted at 
the parting with his comrades and all human society at 
once. Me had in provisions for the sustenance of life 
but the quantity of two meals, the island abounding only 
with wild goats, cats and rats. He judged it most prob¬ 
able that he should find more immediate and easy relief 
by finding shell-fish on the shore than seeking game with 
his gun. He accordingly found great quantities of turtles, 
whose flesh is extremely delicious, and of which he fre¬ 
quently ate very plentifully on his first arrival, till it 
grew disagreeable to his stomach, except in jellies. The 
necessities of hunger and thirst were his greatest diver¬ 
sion from the reflections on his lonely condition. When 
those appetites were satisfied, the desire of society was 
as strong a call upon him, and he appeared to himself 
least necessitous when he wanted ever)'thing: for the 
supports of his body were easily attained, but the eager 
longings for seeing again the face of man, during the 
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interval of craving bodily appetites, were hardly support¬ 
able. He grew dejected, languid, and melancholy, scarce 
able to refrain from doing himself violence, till by 
degrees, by the force of reason and frequent reading the 
Scriptures, and turning his thoughts upon the study of 
navigation, after the space of eighteen months he grew 
thoroughly reconciled to his condition. When he had 
made this conquest, the vigour of his health, disengage¬ 
ment from the world, a constant cheerful, serene sky 
and a temperate air, made his life one continual feast, 
and his being much more joyful than it had before been 
irksome. He now, taking delight in everything, made 
the hut in which he lay, by ornaments which he cut 
down from a spacious wood on the side of which it was 
situated, the most delicious bower, fanned with con¬ 
tinual breezes and gentle aspirations of wind, that made 
his repose after the chase equal to the most sensual 
pleasures. 

1 forgot to observe, that during the time of his dis¬ 
satisfaction monsters of the deep, which frequently lay 
on the shore, added to the terrors of his solitude; the 
dreadful bowlings and voices seemed too terrible to be 
made for human ears; but upon the recovery of his 
temper he could with pleasure not only hear their voices, 
but approach the monsters themselves with great intre¬ 
pidity. He speaks of sea-lions, whose jaws and tails 
were capable of seizing or breaking the limbs of a man 
if he approached them. But at that time his spirits and 
life were so high, that he could act so regularly and un¬ 
concerned, that merely from being unrufiled in himself 
he killed them with the greatest ease imaginable; for 
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observing that though their jaws and tails were so terrible, 
vet the animals being mighty slow in working themselves 
round, he had nothing to do but place himself exactly 
opposite to theirmiddle, and as close to them as possible, 
and he despatched them with his hatchet at will. 

The precautions which he took against want, in case 
of sickness, was to lame kids when very young, so as 
that they might recover their health, but never be cap¬ 
able of speed. These he had in great numbers about his 
hut; and as he was himsell in full vigour, he could take 
at full speed the swiftest goal running on a promontory, 
and never failed of catching them, but on a descent. 

His habitation was extremely pestered with rats, 
which gnawed his clothes and feet when sleeping. To 
defend himself against them he fed and tamed numbers 
of young kitlings, who lay about his bed and preserved 
him from his enemy. When his clothes were quite 
worn out he dried and tacked together the skins of 
goats, with which he clothed himself, and was inured to 
pass through woods, bushes, and brambles w ith as much 
carelessness and precipitance as any other animal. It 
happened once to him that running on the summit of a 
hill he made a stretch to seize a goat, with which under 
him he fell down a precipice and lay senseless for the 
space of three days, the length of which he measured by 
the moon’s growth since his last observation. This 
manner of life grew so exquisitely pleasant, that he 
never had a moment heavy upon his hands; his nights 
were untroubled and his days joyous, from the practice 
of temperance and exercise. It was his manner to use 
stated hours and places for exercises of devotion, which 
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he performed aloud, in order to keep up the faculties 
of speech, and to utter himself with greater energ)'. 

When I first saw him 1 thought if I had not been let 
into his character and stor)-1 could have discerned that 
he had been much separated from company from his 
aspect and gesture; there was a strong but cheerful 
seriousness in his look, and a certain disregard to the 
ordinary things about him, as if he had been sunk in 
thought. When the ship which brought him off the 
island came in, he received them wdth the greatest in¬ 
difference with relation to the prospect of going off with 
them, but with great satisfaction in an opportunity to 
refresh and help them. The man frequently bewailed his 
return to the world, which could not, be said, with all 
its enjoyments, restore him to the tranquillity of its 
solitude. Though I had frequently conversed with him, 
after a few months’ absence he met me in the street, and 
though he spoke to me, I could not recollect that I had 
seen him; familiar discourse in this town had taken off 
the loneliness of his aspect, and quite altered the air 
of his face. 

This plain man's story is a memorable example that 
he is happiest who confines his want to natural neces¬ 
sities; and he that goes further in his desires, increases 
his want in proportion to his acquisitions; or, to use his 
own expression, “I am now worth eight hundred 
pounds, but shall never be so happy as when I was not 
worth a farthing”. 
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LAWSUITS OI LRANCtS SELKIRK AND SOPHIA BRUCE 

(I) Frances’ Petition 

Chancery Proceedings 1714-1758 Public 

Record Oftitc) 

22 Januan 172}. 

Francis Mall ol I^ljTiioulh Devon tallow-chandler 
and Frances his wife, widow & executrix of the 
will ol Alexander Selkirke of Oarston in the parish 
of Plymstock Devon Mariner 

\ 

Sophia Bruce. 

That the said Alexander Selkirke being in his Lifetime 
well skilled in the art of Navigacion made many vciyages 
to sevcTall places and partes beyond the Seas particularly 
one in the Ship called the Duke or Dutchess of Bristol! 
to diverse Kingdoms and places in the East and West 
Indies and from thence returned back to the Port of 
London In which voyages the Said Alexander Selkirke 
acquired and gott Considerable Summes of money and 
other estate and effects to the Value of One Thousand 
Pounds Sterling and upwards And that soon after his 
return to London being a Stranger there he contracted 
an Acquaintance with one Sophia Bruce of that City 
Englishwoman a person of very indifferent character 
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and reputacion and became a boarder or Lodger with 
her for about the space of five or Six Months and then 
haveing an inclinacion to take another voyage att Sea 
in or about the month of November in the Year of our 
Lorde One Thousand Seven hundred and Twenh' he 
entred himselfe on board lus Majestyes Sliip the Wey¬ 
mouth then in the Port of London or Some other port 
in or near that City as Mate of her and deposited and 
left in the hands Custody or power ot the said Sophia 
Bruce in moneys plate Goldrings bonds obligacions and 
other Parliamentary Securityes for many and other 
goods and effects to the value ol five hujulred pounds 
and upwards particularly four goldrings one Silver 
Tobacco box one gold head of a Cane one pair of gold 
Candlesticks one Silver hiked Sword a considerable 
parcell of Linnen Cloth and diverse Sea bookes and 
instruments and then proceeded to Sea in the Said Ship 
from the said Port of or near London to the Port ol 
Plymouth aforesaid where She was fitted out for a Voyage 
to the Coast of Guinea And your Orators further shew 
unto your Lordship that dureing the time the said Ship 
was so fitting in the said Port of Plymouth as aforesaid 
he the said Alexander Selkirke (by mcanes of some 
neighbours and acquaintance which your Oratrix had 
on board the said Ship) became acquainted with and 
often frequented and used her house Scituate in Oarston 
aforesaid and Courted her for a wife dureing which 
Courtship he many times Solemnly declared to your 
Oratrix and others her Neighbours and acquaintance 
that he was then a Single and an unmarryed person and 
was very importunate with your said Oratrix to be 
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marryed unto her before he proceeded on the said 
Voyage to which she was very averse but by the per¬ 
suasion of Such her neighbours and friends she was at 
last prevailed on to Complv therewith which said mar¬ 
riage was liad and solempnized between him and your 
oratrix in the parish Church of St. Andrews within the 
Burrough of Plymouth aforesaid according to the Rites 
and Ceremonyes of the Church of England on or about 
the twelfth day of December in the year of our Lord 
One ThousamI Seven Hundred and twenty in the pre¬ 
sence of severall Wittnesses now liveing there and the 
said marriage duely Registred in the Register book of 
Marriages kept for the said parish of St. Andrews as by 
the same Registry relacion being thereunto had more 
fully may appeare And that shortly after the said mar¬ 
riage (vizt.) on or about the twelfth day of the said 
month of December he the said Alexander Selkirkc 
being then of sound mind and memory did make and 
duely execute his last Will and Testament in writeing 
in the words or to the effect following . . 

And your Orators further shew unto your Lordship that 
the said Alexander Selkirkc soon after the makeintr of 
his said Will went on board of and proceeded in the 
said ship Weymouth the said Voyage to the Coast of 
Guinea and there dyed in or about the month of Novem¬ 
ber in the year of our Lord One Thousand Seven hundred 
twenty and one without altering his said Will or makeing 
any other will gift or bequest of his goods Chattels 
Creditts Lands Tenements effects and Estate or any of 
them And that soon after the said Shipps arrivall in 

• This Will is quoted on p. i6i. 
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England from the Said Voyage to the East and West 
Indies in the said Ship Duke or Dutchcsse your oratrix 
(which was some Considerable time before her Inter¬ 
marriage with your Orator her now husband) haveing 
received certaine information that the Said Alexander 
Selkirke her former husband dyed in the said voyage 
proved the said will in Common forme in order to 
entitle her self to receive his Wages due in the Said Ship 
as well .is to entitle her to all his other goods Chatells 
creditts & estate he dyed possessed and seized of or 
intituled unto And your Oratrix further sheweth unto 
vour Lordship that she being thus entitled unto the 
Wages Estate and Effects of her said late husband Alex¬ 
ander Selkirke made applicacion to receive the Said 
Wages which she hoped to have received without the 
interrupcion or Claime or any person or persons but to 
her great Surprize she found the aforesaid Sophia Bruce 
under pretence of some former Will or paper writeing 
which she pretended she had proved in the Prerogative 
Court of Canterbun' laid in a claime to the Said Alex¬ 
ander Sclkirkes wages due in the Said Shipp Weymouth 
as aforesaid and to all other the effects he had on board 
her at the time of his death which effects amounted unto 


the Summe of forty pounds and upwards and hindred 
your Oratrix from the receiving his Wages notwith¬ 
standing her latter Will and probate thereof in manner 
aforesaid on which your Oratrix in her widdowhood 
by the name of Frances Selkirke caused the Said Sophia 
Bruce to be duly cited to appeare in the Said Prerogative 
Court of Canterbury and Shew Cause (if she could) 
why the pretended Will under which she claimed as 
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Executrix to the Said Alexander Selkirke should not be 
declared null & void and the Said Will herein before 
Sett forth and made to your Oratrix as aforesaid should 
not stand good and Valid and in prosccucion of the Said 
Suite in the Prerogative Court your Oratrix by vertue of 
a Comniicion issued out of that Court proved the Said 
Will there by the testimony of three Liveing Witnesses 
all of them persons of ver)' good creditt and rcputacion 
and that at full hearing of the case on both sides in the 
Said Prerogative Court the said will pretended to be 
matle by the Said Alexander Selkirke to the Said Sophia 
Bruce was sett aside & declared null and void and the 
Probate thereof which she had surreptitiously obtained 
was revoked and Cancelled and the said Will so made 
by him to your Oratrix as aforesaid was thereby con¬ 
firmed and Probate thereof granted unto your Oratrix as 
by the Same Originall Will so made unto your Oratrix 
and Probate thereof and other proceedings had there¬ 
upon now remaineing on Record in the Said Prerogative 
Court of Canterbury r^lacion being had thereunto more 
fully will appeare And your Orators further shew unto 
your Lordship that they or one of them by yertue of the 
Said last Mencioned Will & Probate received all the 
Wages & effects which were due or belonging unto the 
Said Alexander Selkirke on board the said ship Weymouth 
at the time of his death amounting to forty pounds or 
thereabout and are now also become Legally intituled 
to & interested in all the aforesaid moneys plate gold- 
rings bonds obligacions and other effects of the Said 
Alexander Sellcirke left & deposited in the hands custody 
or power of the Said Sophia Bruce as aforesaid And to 
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all Other eftects & estate he the Said Alexander Selkirke 
dyed any way possessed or seized off or intituled unto 
and ought to have the same paid and delivered unto them 
or one of them which they hoped the Said Sophia Bruce 
would have readily complied with. But now so it is 
may it please your Lordship That the Said Sophia Bruce 
Combineing and Confederating with di\erse persons 
unknowne to your orators whose names when dis¬ 
covered your orators pray may he made paths to this 
their Bill of Complaint with apt words to Charge them 
and every of them how to defeat and defraud your Orators 
of the Matter and things aforesaid and of the benefitt 
they ought to have by vertue of the said last moncioned 
Will and Probate She the Said Sophia Bruce not only 
refuseth to deliver up unto your Orators the aforesaid 
moneys plate goldrings bonds and other particulars left 
in her custody and power by the Said Alexander Selkirke 
as aforesaid but also to discover the same and what other 
money goods estate or effects belonging to him at the 
time of his death have been since received by or come 
to the hands custody power or possession of her the 
Said Sophia Bruce although she hath been severall times 
thereunto requested in a friendly manner by your 
Orators Sometime pretending that your oratrix was 
never manned to the Said Alexander Selkirke and that 
he did not duly make and execute unto her your oratrix 
such a Will as is herein before ^tt forth and that if he 
ever made such a Will unto her the Same was so done by 
him when he was much intoxicated with Liquor and non 
Compos Mentis And at other times she the said Sophia 
Bruce pretends that she was mairyed to the Said Alex- 
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ander Selkirke some years before the solempnizacion of 
the said marriage with your oratrix and that before such 
pretended marriage with the Said Sophia Bruce he made 
& executed unto her a Will in writeing wherein & 
whereby he gave and devized some small I.egacyes unto 
his relacions and the residuum of all his Wages goods 
wares Marchandizes Summe and Summes of Money & 
effects whatsoever he thereby gave and devised unto 
the Said Sophia Bruce and made her Sole Executrix 
thereof and under such pretences now made a claime 
to the aforesaid money plate goldrings & all other effects 
and Estate of the Said Alexander Selkirke deceased 


Whereas your orators doe expressly charge as the truth 
is that the Said Sophia Bruce was never legally marryed 
to the Said Alexander Selkirke and that if ever any such 
marriage was pretended to be had & solempnized between 
them the same was contrived by her & her confederates 
in a private & clandestine manner to or with some other 
person personateing the Said Alexander Selkirke and 
not to him himselfc and that the said Will or writeing 
pretended to be made by him to her the Said Sophia 
Bruce is of a much prior date to that made & executed 
by him to your oratrix in manner as aforesaid yet never- 
thelesse she the Said Sophia Bruce under such pretences 
as aforesaid and by Whom of such pretended Will & 
marriage hath lately commenced a suite in this honour¬ 
able Court against your orators to set aside the Said 
will so made and executed by the Said Alexander 
Selkirke unto your oratrix & to have an account of all 
his wearing apparell Wages goods & Effects he dyed 
possessed of or any way intituled unto and Satisfaccion^ 
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of or for the same notwithstanding his Legall Marriage 
with vour Oratrix and the validity of the Will which 
she hath proNcd as aforesaid (In tender consideraccion 
whereof and forasmuch as vour orators witnesses who 
could make out & prove all & Singular the matters & 
things aforesaid are cither dead or gone to places remote 
& unknown to your orators whereby your orators are 
deprived of the benefit of theirTestimony & thereby . . . 
To the end therefore that the said Sophia Bruce & other 
the Confederates when discovered may true & perlect 
answer make to all & Singular the articles matters 
charges & things hereinbefore charged & mencioned as 
if the same were here againe severally & particularly 
Interrogated & set forth but more fispecially that the 
said Sophia Bruce may sett forth and discover whether 
she was at any time and when acquainted with the Said 
Alexander Selkirke in his Lifetime & when or at what 
time & upon what occacion such acquaintance begann & 
why 8c upon what account she now Setts up and pretends 
that she was marryed to the Said Alexander Selkirke and 
may also set forth where 8c in what particular parish 
Church or place was such pretended marriage solemp- 
nized and when and by whome by name was the said 
Sophia Bruce so marryed 8c what person or persons else 
by name was or were then present and the places of tlicir 
respective abodes and whether such marriage was then 
or at any time since and when registred in the proper 
(place) or at any other and what Register of Marriages 
and may also set forth 8c discover how long after she 
became acquainted with the Said Alexander Selkirke 
such pretended marriage was had and solempnized 8t 
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whether at the instance of him or her the Said Sophia & 
whether some other person and who by name did not 
personate the said Alexander Selkirke at such pretended 
marriage and may also sett forth and discover if your 
oratrixes marriage with him hath not been fully proved 
on oath to be duly had and Solempnized between them 
And in case the Said Alexander Selkirke made any such 
Will as is pretended by the Said Sophia Bruce that she 
may Sett forth the same Verbatim and when att whose 
house and in what place the same was subscribed and 
published who writt the Said will out by whose direccion 
who were present at thejnakeing and publicacion of the 
Said will & who were witnesses thereunto and whether 


they are liveing or dead where and with whome they 
formerly lived and where such of them if any are dead 
& were burn ed & where such of them as arc now liveing 
may be lound and spoke with And that the Said Sophia 
Bruce may also Set forth whether the Said Alexander 
Selkirke was not very much intoxicated with excessive 
drinking and out of his right senses when he made the 
Said pretended Will and whether the said Will made and 
executed by the Said Alexander Selkirke unto your 
oratrix hath not been by her since his death and when 
duly proved by the Testimony of three or more Sub¬ 
stantial! & credible witnesses and ratifyed and confirmed 
in the Prerogative Court and a Probate thereof granted 
by the Said Court unto your oratrix and whether the 
will pretended to be made unto the Said Sophia Bruce 
by the Said Alexander Selkirke W'as not vacated and 
declared null and void by the Said Court on full hearing 
of the meritts of the Case on both Sides and the Probate 
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thereof which She the Said Sophia Bruce had surrepti¬ 
tiously obtained was not revoked & Cancelled and 
whether your orators or one & which of them have or 
hath not since by vertue thereof received all the Wages 
and pay which were due or oweing to the Said Testator 
for his Service or otherwise on board the Said ship 
Weymouth home to the Time of his Death Notwith¬ 
standing all the Interest and opposition the Said Sophia 
Bruce could make against it And may also sett forth and 
discover what particular Summe or Sumes of money 
gold goldrings plate wearing apparel! Ticketts for Sea¬ 
mens Wages bonds Securitys for moneys goods effects 
and Hstate w'hatsover belonging to the Said Alexander 
Selkirke which he Left with or in the custody or pow’er 
of her the Said Sophia Bruce when he went or sailed 
last from London or some Port near that City in prose- 
cucion of the Said voyage in which he so dyed as aforesaid 
or which then remained in the custody power or keeping 
of her or of any other person or persons for or in Trust 
for her & how much the same amount unto in the wdiole 
And that She the Said Sophia Bruce may account w ith 
vour orators of & for all such summe or summes of 
money gold goldrings plate wearing apparell Chatells 
& effects of the said Alexander Selkirke and make your 
orators reasonable Satisfaccion of & for the Same And 
that the Said will so made & Executed by the said Alex¬ 
ander Selkirke unto your oratrix & by her proved in the 
Prerogative Court in manner as is herein before sett 
forth may by order of this Honourable Court be de¬ 
clared good and valid And that your orators may have 
all the benefitt & advantage intended for them or either 
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of them thereby and that they may quietly retaine & 
keep to their own use all the aforesaid wages pay Summe 
or—Summes of Money belonging to the Said Alexander 
Selkirke at the Time of his death which vour orators or 
cither of them ha\e or hath since received & which they 
or cither of them ever had and now have in his her or 
their Custody power or keeping or in the Custody 
power or keeping of any other person or persons in 
Trust for them or cither of them And that your orators 
may be releived in all & 
ing to the Circumstances of their Case & the Rules of 
Equity & good Conscience May it therefore please your 
Lordship to grant unto your orators his Majestys most 
gracious writ or writts of Subpena to be directed to the 
said Sophia Bruce & other the Confederates when dis¬ 
covered (&c as in C11/297/61) 


Singular the premisses accord 
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(II) Sophia's Petition 

Chancer)'Proceedings 1714-1758. (Cn/297/61. Public 
Record Oftice) 

6th. December 1723 

Sophia Selkirke widow of Alexander Selkirkc late 
of Largo in the Sheir of Fife in North Brittain 
Marriner deceased 

V 

Francis Flail of Plymouth and Frances his wife. 

That the said Alexander Selkirke in his life time before 
his intermarriage with your oratrix on or about the 
Thirteenth day of Januar)' One Thousand Seven Hundred 
and Seventeen being then of sound mind and memory 
did make and duly bxccutc his last Will and Testament 
in Writing in the words following Viz. In the Name of 
God Amen I Alexander Selkirke of Largo in the Sheir 
of Fife in North Brittain Marriner being now bound out 
on a Voyage to Sea but Calling to Mind the Perills and 
Dangers of the Seas and other uncertainties of this 
transitory life do for the avoiding Controversies and dis¬ 
putes which may happen to arrise after my decease make 
publish and declare this my last Will and Testament in 
Manner and form following (that is to say) first and 
principally I recommend my Soul to the hands of Al¬ 
mighty God that gave it hoping for the Salvation Thereof 
through the alone meritts death and Sulferings of my 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ and my Body I committ to 
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the tarth or Sea, as it shall please God in his inhnite 
Wisdom to order and direct and as for and Concerning 
that Portion ol this Worlds which the Lord hath been 
pleased to lend unto me 1 give and dispose thereol as 
follows (Vizi) Item I give and bequeath unto my loveing 
briend Katherine Mason the wife of John Mason of the 
parish ol Covont Garden, Merchant Taylor the Summe 
of Ten pounds of good & lawfull money of great Brittain 
to be paid her within twelve months after my decease 
Item 1 give and bequcatli unto my loveing and well 
beloved friend Sophia Bruce of Pellmell London 
Spinster All & Singular my Lands Tenements Out¬ 
houses Gardens Yards Orchards, scituate lyeing and 
being in Largo aforesaid or in any other place or places 
whatsoever dureing her naturale life, and at and after her 
decease I hereby give devise & bequeath the same unto 
my loveing Nephew Alexander Sclkirke Son of David 
Selkirkc of Largo aforesaid Tanner and to his Heirs and 
Assigns Item My Will and Mind is and I hereby declare 
it so to be that my Honored Father John Selkirke should 
have and Lnjoy the Easter most House on the Cragg 
Wall in Largo aforesaid for and dureing his naturale life 
and have and Receive the Rents Issues and profitts thereof 
to his own proper use, and that after his decease it 
should fall into the hands of the said Sophia Bruce, and 
so into the hands of my said loving Nephew Alexander 
Selkirke in case he out live my said loving friend Sophia 
Bruce and as tor and concerning all and Singular the 
Rest Residue and Remainder of my Sallery Wages Good 
Wares profits Merchandizes Summe and Summes of 
money Gold Sil\er wearing Apparell, as well Linncn 
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and Woolin & all other my effects Whatsoever as well 
Debts out Standing either by Bond Bill Book Accompt 
or otherwise as any other thing whatsoever which shall 
be due oweing payable and belonging or in any wise ol 
Right Appertaining unto me at the time ot my decease 
& not herein otherwise disposed ot I hereby give devise 
and bequeath the same unto my said loveing Friend 
Sophia Bruce and to lier Meirs and assigns (or ever and I 
doe hereby nominate make elect and appoint my said 
Trusty and loveing Friend Sophia Bruce lull and Sole 
Hxecutrix ol this my last Will and Testament hereby 
Revoakingand making void Sc ot none Effect all former & 
other Wills Testaments and Deeds of gilt whatsoever by 
me at any time or times heretofore made And I do Ordain 
and Ratilye these presents and no other to Stand and be 
for and as my only last Will and Testament In Witness 
whereof to this my said Will 1 the said Testator Alexander 
Selkirkc have hereunto sett my hand & Seal the Thir¬ 
teenth day of January Anno Domini One Thousand 
Seven Hundred and Seventeen And in the lourth Year 
of King George &c. Alexander Selkirke Signed Sealed 
Published and declared by the Testator for his last Will 
and Testament in the presence of Alexander Buchan 
Sarah Holman John Thomas junior Notarj' Publick in 
Wappin and your Oratrix further Sheweth that soon 
after the said Alexander Executing the said Will on or 
about the fourth day of March One Thousand Seven 
Hundred and Seventeen following the said Alexander 
Selkirke intermarryed with your Oratrix and soon 
after your oratrix’s Intermarriage with the Said Alex¬ 
ander Selkirk he the said Alexander Selkirk went on 
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board his Majesties Ship the hntcrprlze without altering 
his said will or making any other will and did not Return 
to Great Brittain till about Eight Months after, and then 
Stay’d with your oratrix about Eight Months in London, 
and about November One Thousand Seven Hundred and 
Twenty went on board the Weymouth Man of Warr 
beyond Sea as Mate of the Said Ship and dyed upon the 
Coasts of Guinea About the Twelfth day of November 
One Thousand ScNen Hundretl and Twenty One dureing 
which time of Service on board the Said Ship Consider¬ 
able Wages and pay became due to him for his Service 
on board the Said Ship all which Rights and Credltts of 
the Said Alexander Selkirk upon his death came to and 
belonged to your oratrix who ought to have received 
the same. And vour oratrix intending to prove the Said 
Will was informed that the Ship Weymouth of which the 
said Alexander Selkirk was on board did in her voyage 
in which he afterwards died put into the Port of Ply¬ 
mouth and that dureing the said Stay there that the Said 
Alexander Selkirk had contracted an acquaintance with 
one Frances the now wife of Francis Hall, and dureing 
such his acquaintance the said Alexander Selkirk had 
lodged in the hands or entrusted the said Frances with 
Several Summe or Sums of Money and other goods 
plate wearing apparell & Effects to a Considerable value 
and your oratrix haveing some notice thereof upon the 
death of the said Alexander in a friendly manner desired 
an account of such moneys goods plate and Wearing 
Apparell Whereupon She the said Frances pretended 
that the said Alexander was dureing such his Stay in 
Plymouth married to her the said Frances, and that the 
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said Alexander had Made a Will by which he divized all 

¥ 

his rcall & personal Estate to the said Frances by the 
name of his well beloved Wife Frances Selkirk and of 
such Will made her Sole Executrix Although She the 
said Frances well knew that at the lime of such pretended 
marriane that such marriage was null and void for that 
the sai<l Alexander Selkirk was a married Person and 
was lawfully married to your oratrix and unable to Con¬ 
tract a Marriaoe with her the said Frances, of which the 
said Frances had some Notice or Intimacion that the 
said Alexander was then a marrycd man, and not a single 
Person, and was at the time of such Marriage Much 
Overcome or Intoxicated with Liquor and that if the 
said Alexander did take upon him to make any such will 
And thereby did make any such Gift or Bequest that the 
same was void And that the said Frances would take 
nothing by Such Bequest or Devize And your Oratrix 
well hoped that upon the circumstances of the Case that 
the Said Frances would not have insisted upon the said 
Will or the benefit of any Bequest therin And that She 
the said Frances would have delivered over to your 
Oratrix all such Goods and Effects of the Said Alexander 
Selkirk or accounted with your oratrix for the full 
value of the Same But now so it is may It please your 
Lordship that the said Frances haveing since Inter- 
marryed with one Francis Hall of Plymouth in the 
County of Devon Tallow Chandler they the said Francis 
Hall and Frances his wife combineing and confederating 
together with diverse other Persons to your Oratrix 
unknowen whose names when discovered your Oratrix 
prays may be made Partyes to this her Bill of Complaint 
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now to defeat and defraud your Oratrix refuse to dis¬ 
cover to your oratrix the Goods and Effects that have 
come to their or either of their hands custody or posses¬ 
sion, or what Summ or Summs of money they or cither 
of them have Received belonging to the said Alexander 
Selkirk’s Estate, and insist that She the said Frances was 
really and duely marr)cd to the said Alexander Selkirke 
in his life time And that the said Marriage is valid in the 
Law notwithstanding such prior Marriage of the said 
Alexander and your Oratrix and Notwithstanding that 
the Said Frances had some notice or was informed of 
Such Marriage And also that the said Frances had good 
reason to believe and had intimations given her that 
the said Alexander was then a married and not a Single 
Person And also they the Said Confederates doc insist 
that the Said Will and Devises and Bequests therin are 
good and valid in the Law at the Same time refuse to dis¬ 
cover when and where and at what place or in whose 
presence the Said Alexander Selkirk and the Said Frances 
were marryed or Whether She hath any Certificate of 
Such Marriage or W'hcthcr Such Marriage was Entered 
in the Register of the Church where Such Marriage was 
Solempnized or had, And also Refuse to ])roduce or 
shew unto your Oratrix such Will and when made & in 
whose j)resence Subscribed and who are Witnesses to 
the Same and where such Witnesses now or late did live 
and where they may be found And at the Same time 
the said Confederates haveing intention to prove the 
Said Will in Common form in the Prerogative Court of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury And your Oratrix Kave- 
ing^ntred a Caveat against proveeing Such will they the 
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haul I-rancis Hall and Frances his wile or one of them 
Caused your Oratrix by Virtue of Some Process Issueing 
out of one of his Majesties Court at Westminster to be 
arrested in an Accion of Five Hundred Pounds or in 
some such great Summe of Money whereupon your 
Oratrix for want of or being able to give bail to so large 
a Summe was imprisoned and So detained whereby your 
Oratrix was utterly disabled from contesting the validity 
of such will. And they the said Confederates have got 
the same proved in Common form, and receised all or 
great part of the wages due to the Said Alexander on 
some of his Majesties Ships of warr and also have got 
into their or one of their possessions all Goods Effects 
and other the Estate of the Said Alexander Selkirk and 
refuse to discover or to account with your Oratrix for 
the Same all which Actings and doings ol the said Con¬ 
federates tend to the manifest wrong and Injury of your 
Oratrix And are contrary to Equity and good Con¬ 
science In tender Consideration whcreol and for as 
much as your oratrix’s witnesses, who could make out 
and prove all and singular the matters and things afore¬ 
said are either dead or gone into parts remote and un- 
kno^vn to your Oratrix And is thereby deprived of the 
benefitt of their Testimony and thereby and otherwise 
the Strict Rules of the Common Law is become remedy- 
lesse in the Premises save in a Court of Equity before 
your Lordship to the End therefore, that they the Said 
Confederates may true and perfect answer make to all & 
singular the Charges and Allegations aforesaid and more 
Especially that they the Said Francis Hall and Frances 
his Wife may set forth and discover when they or either 
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and which ol them nnos at any time and when acquainted 
with the Said Alexander Selkirk in his life and when or 
at what time such acquaintance & upon what occasion 
the same beoan And that the said Frances may setforth 
and discover why and upon what account she now setts 
up & pretends that she the said Frances was marryed to 
the Said Alexander And alsoe may Sett lorth and dis¬ 
cover how' long after that She became acquainted with 
the Said Alexander such ])retcnded Marriage was had 
and Solcmni7.ed and at w hose instance and Request and 
whether at the instance of him the Said Alexander or 
of the said Francos And whether at the time of such 
marriage the said Alexander was sober or intoxicated 
with liquor and was sensible of what was then doing 
And may also set forth and discover whether She the 
said Frances had not some & what notice and Intimacion 
or was not Someways or other made acquainted or had 
reason to Suspect that he the Said Alexander was then a 
Manned Person And that the said Alexander’s Wife was 
then living And may set forth and discover what Will 
or Wills he the said Alexander Made, and Subscribed 
and who arc the Witnesses to the Same and where they 
now or did live, and where they now may be spoke with 
or found or heard of And also whether the Said Alex¬ 
ander was at the time of makeing such will of sound dis- 
poseing mind & memory or w as or was not in liquor and 
sensible of what he did & what directions & to whom he 
gave for the drawing or writing such will & whether 
such directions w ere reduced into writing or how' other- 
wise given And may Settforth such Will in hcc vcrfca, 
And that they the said Francis Hall and Frances hisWife 
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may set forth and discover whether they or one of them 
did not Cause your Oratrix to he arrested in an accion 
of Five Hundred pounds or in Some other & what 
Accion & for how much monev, and when your Oratrix 
was arrested at their or cither of their Suits And may also 
set forth and discover whether they have not proved the 
Said Will in the IVero^atiNC Court or Some other Court 
and what Court And may also set lorth and discover 
whether they or one and which of them ha\c not re- 
ceiNed any and what Summ or Summs of money and 
where of whom that was the money ol the Said Alex- 
andcr Selkirk And may also Setforth what of the Estate 
Goods Wearing Apparell, Ticketls lor Seamen wages 
bonds & Securit^’es of the said Alexander Selkirks estate 
have at any time & when come to the hands custody 
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power possession of them the Said Francis Hall and 
Frances his Wife or either of them and what the same 
amount unto and that the Said Francis Hall and Frances 
his Wife may be stayed from Proceeding at Law against 
your Oratrix by the Injunccion of this Honorable Court 
and from Receiving any further Summ or Summes of 
Money or of the Effects of the Said Alexander Selkirk 
And that the said Francis Hall and Frances his Wife may 
account with your Oratrix for all the Summe or Summs 
of Money and all other the Goods Chattells & Estate of 
or belonging to the Said Alexander Selkirk in his lifetime 
And that your Oratrix may be otherwise and further 
Relieved according to Equity and good Conscience 
May it please your Lordship to grant unto your Oratrix 
his Majestie's most gratious Writt or Writts of Subpena 
to be directed to them the said Francis Hall & Frances 
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his Wife Commanding them and each of them at a Cer- 
taine day under a Certaine pain therein to be limited 
personally to be and appear before your Lordship in 
this High and Honourable Court and then and there 
true and perfect and distinct answer make to all & 
singular the premises and further to stand to obey and 
abide such order and decree therein as to your Lordship 
shall scemc meet. 
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(Ill) Frances' Answers. 

(Cn/297/61, Public Record Office) 

The Jount and Sevcrall Answers of Francis Hall of 
Plymouth in the County ol Devon Tallow Chandler 
and Frances his Wife defendants to the Bill of Com¬ 
plaint of Sophia Selkirke alias Bruce Complainant. 

The said defendants saieing to themselves now and at ail 
Times hereafter all and all Manner of benefitt and advan¬ 
tage by way of Excepcion and otherwise to the Manifest 
faults untruths and incertaintjes in the Said bill of Com¬ 
plaint contained for answer thereunto or so much 
thereof as these defendants are advised is any way materiall 
for them or either of them to make answer unto They 
these defendants severally answer and say and either of 
them for him and herself saith That they nor either of 
them Can Sett forth or discover whether Alexander 
Selkirke in the Said bill of Complaint named when of 
sound mind and memor)' <lid ever make and duly Execute 
Such his last Will and Testament in WTiteing whereof he 
Constituted the Said Complainant his Executrix as in 
the (said) bill of Complaint is pretended and particularly 
set forth neither do these defendants or either of them 
know whether the said Alexander Selkirke was ever 
Legally marryed to the Complainant or whether soon 
after such pretended intermarriage with him he t e 
said Alexander Selkirke then or at any other Time went 
on board his Majesty’s Ship the Enterprize or in any 
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Other ship in Any N oyagc at Sea . . . otherwise of such 
pretended Will as is beforemencioned or makeing any 
will as in the Said hill of Complaint is Su(^csted Neither 
do these defendants or either of them know or Can 
Set (orlh about what time he the Said Alexander Selkirke 
returned againe from Such voyage or Whether after 
his Return from such voyage he stayed any with the 
Complainant in London or tlse where ... he Entred 
on board of the W'evmouth man of warr or on any other 
shipp as in the Said bill of Complaint is likewise Suggested 
But these defendants further answering doe say and the 
Said defendant Frances for herselfe saith and the other 
defendant Francis (her now husband) doth beleive it to 
be true That in or about the month of November in 
the year of our Lord One Thousand Seaven (hundr)ed 
and Twenty the said Shipp Weymouth was fitted out 
in the Fort of Plymouth in the County of Devon for a 
Voyage to the Coast of Guinea And the said defendant 
Frances (being then sole and unmarr^'ed) kept a publick 
house at Oarston near Plymouth aforesaid and haveing 
some of her neighlmurs and acquaintance belonging to 
the said Ship they frequented and used her house in the 
(time?) the said Ship Weymouth was so fitting as afore¬ 
said and the Said Alexander Selkirke being then one of 
the Masters Mates of the Said Ship came frequently with 
some of them to the Said house of the defendant Frances 
and by means thereof she became first acquainted with 
him who shortly afterwards Courted her for a wife in 
which Courtshipp he many times solemnly declared to 
the defendant Frances and others her neighbours and 
acquaintances that he was then a Single and an Unmarryed 
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person and was \cry Importunate to be married unto 
her before he proceeded on the Said voyage to which 
She the said defendant Frances was ver)' unwilling but 
by the many importunityes of him the Said Alexander 
Selkirke and perswasion ol some of her Neighbours and 
Freinds she at last condescended to Comply therewith 
which Said Marriage was afterwards (vizt.) on or about 
the Tw'elfth day of December in the said yeare of our 
Lord One Thousand Seven Hundred and Twenty duly 
had and Solempnized between him and the Said defend¬ 
ant Frances in the parish Church of St Andrews within 
the Burrough of Plymouth aforesaid according to the 
Rites and Ceremonyes of the Church of England by 
Mr Robert Forster the then and present Curate of the 
Said parish Church in the presence of William Warren 
John Kimber and Samuell Rhodes Bookseller all of I Ij- 
mouth aforesaid and of scverall other persons of good 
Creditt and reputacion then and still liveing there whose 
names this Defendant Frances doth not now remember 
And that the Same marriage was afterwards duly Regis- 
tred in the Register book of marriages kept for the said 
parish of St Andrews as by the same Registry relacion 
being thereunto had and whereunto for more certainty 
this defendant Frances referrs hersclfe more fully it will 
appeare And this defendant Frances further saith That 
the said Alexander Selkirke soon after the said marriage 
(vizt) on or about the same tw elfth day of December One 
Thousand Seven Hundred and Twenty being then of 
Sound mind and memor)' did freely and voluntarily make 
and publish his Last Will and Testament in writeing m 
the words and figures or to the effect follow ing (vizt) In 
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the Name o( God Amen I Alexander Selkirke of Oarston 
within the parish ol Plympstocke in the County of 
De^'on mate of ins Majesty’s Sliipp Weymouth being in 
bodily health & of sound & disposeing mind & memory 
& considering the pcrills and dangers of the sea and other 
uncertaintyes of this transitor)' life do for avoiding Con¬ 
troversies alter my decease make publish and declare 
this my will and Testament in manner following (that is 
to say) Hirst I Kecommend my Soul to God that gave itt 
and my body I aimmitt to the Harth or Sea as it shall 
please God to order & as for & conceding all my worldly 
Estate I give and bequeath & dispose thereof as followeth 
(that is to say) All such wages Summe and Summes of 
money Lands Tenements good Chatties and Estate what¬ 
soever as shall be any Wages due owing or belonging to 
me at the time of my decease IjJoegive devise and bequeath 
the Same unto my weibcloved wife Frances Selkirk of 
Oarston aforesaid & her assignes for ever and I do hereby 
nominate & appoint my said wife Frances the whole 
and sole Executrix of this my last Will and Testament 
Hereby revoking all former and other Wills Testaments 
& deeds of gift by me at any time heretofore made & 1 
do ordaine & ralifye these presents to stand & be for 
my only Last Will & Testament In Witness whereof to 
this my said Will I have sett my hand & Seale the Twelfth 
day of December Annoque Domini 1720 & in the 
Seventh Year of the Rcigne of his Majesty King George 
Over Great Brittain &c. Alexander Selkirke Signed 
Sealed & Published in the presence of us Stephen 
Turtliff Will: Warren. Sam: Bury Notaiy- Publique as 
by the Said original 1 will now remaining in the Prero- 
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gative Court (as this defendant Frances belies es) relacion 
being thereunto had & thereunto for certainty she this 
defendant referrs herself more fully may appeare And 
this defendant Frances further saith that the Said mar¬ 
riage between her and the Said Alexander Selkirke was 
so had and solempnizcd between them at the peculiar 
instance and request of him the Said Alexander Selkirke 
and not of her the Said Frances And that he the Said 
Alexander Selkirke as well at the Time of the Said Mar¬ 
riage with her as at the Time of his makeing publishing 
and Executing of his last Will and Testament as aforesaid 

O 

was not any way Overtaken or Intoxicated with Liquor 
but was very Sensible and well understood what he 
then did and was doeing of And that the said defendant 
Frances had not then nor at any other time (untill Long 
after the death of the Said Alexander Selkirke) any man¬ 
ner of notice or intimacion or was any way made ac- 
quainted or had any reason to Suspect that the Said 
Alexander Selkirke at the time of such his marriage and 
makeing his will to her as aforesaid was then a marryed 
person or had any wife then Liveing but on the contrary 
had all the assurances possible from him and severall 
others of his acquaintance and Shipmates that he was 
then a Single & unmarried person And this defendant 
Frances further saith that She doth not know of any other 
Will or Wills Whatsoever made or Executed by the 
Said Alexander Selkirke Save only the Will he made and 
executed unto her as aforesaid and which is herein 
before at Large Set forth And saith that the said Stephen 
Turtlife William Warren and Samuell Bury Notary 
Publique who are Witnesses to the Said Will were all 
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of them at the time of makeing and executing the Said 
Will and still are housekeepers inhabiting within the 
said Hurrough of Plymouth and May be there now heard 
of and spoke nith and are all of them Persons of very 
wood Caracter and reputacion And that the Said Alex- 
ander Selkirke was t len at the Time of Makeing and 

O 

executing the Said Will as aforesaid of sound and dispose- 
ing mind and memory and was not then any way in 
Liquor or Intoxicated therewith but very' sensible of 
and w’ell knew what lie so did y\nd that the direccions 
given for drawing or writeing the Said Will were by 
him given to the aloresaid Samuell Bury Notary Publique 
who then in tlie said Testator’s Company and Presence 
to the best of this delendant’s Remembrance and as 
she vcrilly believes writt or filled up the Said Will 
according to the direccions so given him by the Said 
Testator And this defendant Frances doth believe that 
such direccions so given the Said Samuell Bury for make¬ 
ing the Said Will were not reduced into writeing other¬ 
wise than by drawing or filling up of the Said Will in 
the Testator’s presence as aforesaid And these defend¬ 
ants further answering severally say and the Said defend¬ 
ant Frances for herself saith and the other defendant 
Francis (her now husband) believes it likewise to be 
true That the Said Alexander Selkirke in some short 
time after such makeing and executcing of his Said Will 
to the Said defendant Frances as aforesaid went on board 
of and proceeded in the Said ship Weymouth the Said 
Voyage from the Said Port of Plymouth to the Coast of 
Guinea and there dyed in or about the month of Sep¬ 
tember in the year of Our Lord One Thousand Seven 
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Hundred twenty and one without altering the Said Will 
Last Mencioned or makcing any other Will gift or bequest 
of his goods Chattels Creditts Lands Tenements cfccts 
and estate or any parte or parccll thereof as these delend- 
anls verily believe And the Said defendant Frances 
further sailh and the other defendant Francis (her now- 
husband) also belie\es it to be true That soon after the 
Said ship Weymouths arrivall in England the said voyage 
from the said Coast of Guinea (which w as some consider¬ 
able time before the Intermarriage of the present 
defendants) She the Said defendant Frances haveing 
received Certaine Informacion that the Said Alexander 
Selkirke her former husband dyed in the Said Voyage 
She prosed the Said Will so b) him made to her as 
aforesaid in Common forme and thereby w-as in hopes 
of receiving his Wages and Efiects then on Boartl and 
due in the Said Ship as also to entitle herselle to all other 
his goods Chattels efects Creditts and Estate he dyed 
in any Seized or possessed of or Intituled unto And being 
so Intituled unto the Same she made applicacion to 
receive the Said Wages which she hoped to have Re¬ 
ceived without the Interrupcions or Claims ol any person 
or persons But to the Great Surprize of her the Said 
defendant Frances she was informed that the Complain¬ 
ant under pretence of Some former Will or paper w-ritc- 
ing which She pretended w-as made and executed unto 
her by the Said Alexander Selkirke and by her proved 
in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury Laid in a Claime 
to all the wages and elFects of the Said Alexander 
Selkirke due in and on board of the Said Ship Weymouth 
at the time of his decease and hindred this defendant 
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Frances from rccei\ing the same not\\’ithstanding her 
latter Will and probate thereof in manner as aforesaid 
on which tiiis defendant Fiances in her widdowhood 
and before her Intermarriage with the other defendant 
caused the Said Complainant to be arrested at the Suite 
of this defendant Frances tor Several Summes of Money 
peiccs of Gold goldrings and other particulars and effects 
ot a Considerable Value which she was informed were 
Left by the Said Alexander Selkirke in the Custody 
power or keeping of her the Said Complainant at the 
Time he entred himselfe on board the Said Ship Wey¬ 
mouth as aforesaid but in what Summe of money or to 
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what damages to Attorney or Sollicitor of this defendant 
Frances caused to be specifyed in the Writt or Warrant 
by which the Said Complainant was so arrested She 
the Defendant Frances Can not Set forth And this 
defendant Frances further Saith That sometime before 
or near about the Time she caused the Complainant to 
be arrested as aforesaid She also caused her to be duly 
cited to appeare in the aforesaid Prerogative Court and 
Shew Cause (if She could) why the pretended will under 
which She then and now claimed as Executrix to the 
Said Alexander Selkirke should not be declared null 
and void and the Said Will made and executed by him 
to this defendant Frances and herein before Set forth 
Should not stand good and valid and in prosccucion of 
the Said Suite in the Prerogative Court this defendant 
Frances by Vertue of a Commicion issued out of that 
Court proved the Said Will by the Oath of the aforesaid 
Stephen Turtliffe William Warren and Samuell Bury 
Notary Publique the three witnesses thereunto And this 
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Defendant Frances Saith That She hath been Credibly 
informed and doth beleixc That on full hcarinti of the 
Case on both Sides in the Said Prerogative Court the 
Said Will or Writeing pretended to be made by the 
Said Alexander Selkirke to the Complainant was Set 
aside and declared null and void and the probate thereof 
which she had so Surreptitiously obtained as aforesaid 
was Revoked and Cancelled and the Said Will made 
and Executed by him to this defendant Frances was by 
the Said Prerogative Court confirmed and Probate there¬ 
of granted unto her the Said defendant Frances as by the 
Same Originall Will So made and executed unto her 
this defendant Frances by the Said Alexander Selkirke 
and Probate thereof and other proceedings had there¬ 
upon now’ remaineing on Record in the Said Prerogative 
Court Relacion being thereunto had (and whereunto for 
more Certainty therein this defendant referres herselfe) 
more fully will appearc And these defendants further 
answering severally say that they or one of them Shortly 
after obtaineing the aforesaid Sentence or decree in the 
Prerogative Court by vertue of or in pursuance of the 
Said last mcncioncd Will and Probate thereof received 
all the Wages and effects due or belonging unto the Sai<l 
Alexander Selkirke on board the Said Ship Weymouth 
at the Time of his death which amounted unto (Clear 
of all Charges in and about the Rcceivcing of the Same) 
the Summe of forty pounds of Lawfull Money of Great 
Brittaine or near thereabout which is all the monys 
goods and effects which these defendants or cither of 
them or any other person or persons for them or either 
of them ever had or received out of the Estate or Effects 
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of the Said Alexander Selkirke deceased and which they 
these defendants or either of them or any other person 
or persons in trust for them or Either of them at the 
Time of his decease ever had in his or her or their 
Custody power or keeping Which said Summe of forty 
)ounds they these Defendants or their Attorny in that 
>chalfe constituted received in or about the month of 
December Last past on a Recall of the Said Ship Wey¬ 
mouth at his Majestys Navy office in Broadstreet London 
And these defendants do further severally say that no 
other of the Estate goods Wearing Aparell Ticketts for 
Seamans Wages bonds or Security's for moneys of the 
Said Alexander Selkirke (Save only what was included 
in the Aforesaid Summe of forty pounds) have at any 
time come to the hands Custody power or possession of 
these defendants or cither of them And in Regard 
the said Will so made and Executed by the Said Alexander 
Selkirke unto this defendant Frances and by her proved 
by witnesses in the Prerogative Court hath been there 
declared good and valid as is herein before Set forth 
they these defendants humbly hope they or cither of 
them are not any way oblidged to account with the Com¬ 
plainant for the aloresaid Summe of forty pounds soe by 
them received as aforesaid or for any other Summe or 
Summes of money goods Chatells or Estate of or belong¬ 
ing to the Said Alexander Selkirke which they or either 
of them shall or may at any time or times hereafter receive 
or gett in but on the contrar(y) humbly pray they may 
by order of this Honourable Court not only peacably 
and quietly retain and keep to their oum use the afore¬ 
said Summe of forty pounds and such other moneys 
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goods and effects belonging to the Said Alexander Sel- 
kirke deceased at the time of his death and which they 
these defendants or either of them shall or may at any 
Time hereafter gett in or Receive from the Estate and 
effects of him the Said Alexander Sclkirke but also have 
all other the benefitts and advantaocs intended this 
defendant Frances in and by the same Will And these 
defendants do deny all and all Manner of Combinacion 
and Confederacy among themselves or with any other 
person or persons whatsoever as in the Said bill of Com¬ 
plaint is untruly charged without that that any other 
matter or thing in the Said bill of Complaint contained 
Materiall or effectuall and fit in the Law to be answered 
unto by these defendants or either of them and not herein 
before sufficiently answered unto conferred or avoided 
traversed or denyed is true to the knowledge of these 
defendants or either of them All which matters and 
things these defendants are ready to avow maintaine and 
prove as this Honourable Court Shall accord and humbly 
pray to be dismissed out of the same with their Reason¬ 
able Costs and Charges in this behalfe wrongfully and 
without just cause sustained. 

Sworn at Plymouth ii Feb. lo Geo. I.* 

• I.e. 1724. 
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LARGO BAY 

From “The Bee" lor November 28th. 1791 

Thy mountain Largo and thy spacious bay 
Invite my muse—Awake my humble lay, 

With larks awake and join the morning song, 

To them the notes, to thee the words belong. 

Yon gilded canopy and orient beams 
In radiant pomp the rising sun proclaims. 

Tree, bush, and flower reflect the glorious blaze, 
Ten thousand dew drops variegate the rays. 

Ten thousand birds, rejoicing at the sight, 

Spring from their nests to praise the God of Light. 
Enlightened Nature, the strong impulse feels, 
The great machine moves all her living wheels. 
From yonder village, spiral columns rise 
Of towering smoke; far higher in the skies 
Towards Largo Law; a mighty cone whose base 
Five hundred acres spread; whose summits graze 
Five hundred sheep. That summit could we gain 
To view the distant hills, the adjacent plain, 

The boundless ocean and the bounded bay 
With all the windings of the Forth and Tay. 

How would my muse, transported at the sight, 
'O’er the gay landscape wing her raptured flight? 
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Green are thy banks, O Forth, and deep thy tides, 
Soft flow thy waves and sweet arc both thy sides. 
But ah! how changed when once the eastern storm 
Tears up thy waves and all thy sweets deform. 

Loud howls the blast that threats the seaman's life. 
E'en then there’s shelter in the ports of Fife. 

E'en then as sentinel stands yon hardy Bass 
Nor foe, nor friend, nor stranger e’er can pass 
Without admiring thy unshaken soul, 

Ane venerable head while ages roll. 

Nor shall the muse, unnoticed in her lay, 

Pass the due honour to the verdant May. 

To thee belongs the tribute of the brave, 

'Tis thine to light them o’er the nightly wave, 

And when compelled by storms to bear away. 

Direct their safe retreat to Largo Bay. 

O, Largo Bay, my theme, my chief delight. 

When I behold thee from this mountain's height, 
Thy arms extended to relieve distress. 

Thy legend bosom clear as polished glass. 

My heart exults—Come here, come here, I cry, 
Why valetudinarians will ye die? 

Goodsir declares this will thy life preserve, 

And who can doubt what Goodsir doth declare, 
Whose medicines are always dispensed with prayer. 
Hail, Largo House! renowned for great and good. 
The seat of Durham, once of Andrew Wood. 
Durham improver of thine own estate, 

Rich are thy fields and elegant thy seat. 

Brave Wood, to grateful Scotia ever dear. 
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Her fleets thou didst to dreadful battle steer 
And when loud war to silent peace gave way 
Thy ships then safely moored in Largo Bay, 

O, Largo Bay, how many are thy charms, 

Smooth are thy waves and soft thy sheltering arms; 
No winds can trouble thee except the west, 

To many mariners a place of rest. 

This Selkirk found when from Fernandez Isle 
Returned to Largo and his native soil. 

A man of wondrous life. Four years and more 
He trod alone the solitary shore. 

Far from the haunts of man nor friends had he, 
Except his cats, his kids, and a fuzee. 

His purring guards around their sovereign creep. 
Lest horrible rats should e’er disturb his sleep. 

His kids were partners when he “ranged the dance". 
Their natural skip exceeds the air of France. 

Or when to Heav'n he pray’d or offered praise, 
They join in concert or in silence gaze. 

Lo from the bay methinks 1 see his ghost 
Rise like a vapour on his native coast. 

Swift from the beach he runs along the grass, 

A cloud supplies him with a goatskin dress; 

Now up the mount he flies; now round it floats. 
From rock to rock pursues the flying goats; 

Now down the hill before the eastern breeze 
Keils* Den receives him *mong her trembling trees. 
There, solitary shade, enjoy delight 
When sylvan scenes compose a verdant night; 

The solemn winding walk beneath the shade 
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Of beech and elm, in thoughtful silence tread; 

Muse on the past—thy hut sequestered cell, 

Where thou in peace with God and man did dwell; 
Or if the storm attract thy airy form, 

And lead thee to the glade by dawn of mom, 

Where willows weep, laburnums hang their flowers, 
And Caledonia’s firs raise verdant tow-ers; 

*Mong these sweet birds their Maker’s praises sing; 
The sound, the scene will to remembrance bring 
Thine own Fernandez in eternal spring. 

Nor less the beauties of thy native shore; 

List to the Muse—she sings of days of yore— 

Far west, as Leven’s solitary stream 
Is lost in ocean, like a mighty dream, 

To where Kincraig extends his arms to save 
The sea-beat sailor from the German wave; 


Within these bounds a mighty forest stood, 

Green were its groves and brown the bordering wood; 
Tall grew the elm and beech, the plane and pine. 
Rear’d verdant crests that wave above the line 


Of humble shrubs—these in close copse unite 
To form deep dens (impervious to the light) 

For prowling wolves and Caledonian boars. 

Whose dreadful tusks the unwary traveller gores; 

The neighbouring hill, not half its present height, 
Discharged fierce flames which clothed the woods with 
light, 

For many a year the huge volcano burned, 

Hills sunk to vale and vales to mountains turned; 


Earth teeming trembles and the lava flows, 
From year to year the smoking mountain rose; 
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Till nature tir’d unable to sustain 
The mighty load of the incumbent plain, 

Refus'd her lava and her wonted fires, 

And pent in earth far from her mount retires. 

Three days thus she; nor wind was heard to blow, 
Nor sun to shine was seen, nor sea to flow; 

Till the fourth morn, when, lo! a crackling sound 
Was heard in air, and trembling seized the ground. 
The swelling waves in fury threat the shore, 

And from beneath internal thunders roar; 

Volumes of pitchy smoke invade the sky. 

And flaming rocks from the volcano fly; 

When lo! a crash! too loud for human ear. 

The mountain cracked, the sea retired with fear, 
Retired but to return; but ah! the wood 
Returned no more—when sunk beneath the flood 
Within the vast abyss the forest lay, 

The sea rushed in and formed Largo Bay. 

Nauta. 

Largo, 28th May, 1791. 
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DEFOE AND SELKIRK 

(a) Selkirk’s ‘'papers” 

One of the versions of the story appeared in 1787 in the 
Gentlemen's Magazine^ Pt. 2, p. as an assured letter 
dated 30th November, and signed “A Subscriber", who 
says that though Defoe was the reputed author of Crusoe, 
“I am sorry to say it was not all to his credit, the real 
history being this: one Selkirk, a Scotsman, was cast 
away upon an uninhabited island, off which he fortun¬ 
ately got. He, however, during his melancholy situation, 

contrived to make a diary, which he put into the hands 
of Defoe, to digest and prepare for the press, which 
Selkirk, being an unlettered man, could not undertake. 
Defoe, instead of publishing the simple facts as he re¬ 
ceived them, swelled it out to that size, and then told 
Selkirk it would not sell, and so deprived him of all the 

profit. He never would account with him. A few sheets 

would have contained the original; the rest was Defoe s 
invention. ..." 

This misguided letter, though probably sincere and at 
that date not likely to be due to personal malice, was 
answered by another correspondent (Gent. Mog., vol. 
j8, 1788, i) who retells Woodes Rogers’ true story ot 
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Selkirk, and refers to a recent hoax when a corre¬ 
spondent whose letter was dated Edinburgh, wrote to 
the St. jomes's Chronicle (a London evening paper), giving 
a fanciful account of Selkirk, and quoting William 
Cowper’s verses as a composition by Selkirk! After 
giving a good summary of Selkirk’s adventures, how¬ 
ever, this correspondent of 1788 goes on to say: “The 
public curiosity being excited respecting him, he was 
induced to put his papers into the hands of Defoe, to 
arrange, and form them into a regular narrative. These 
papers must have been drawn up after he left Juan 
Fernandez, as he had no means of recording his trans¬ 
actions there. Capt. Cooke remarks, as an extraordinary 
circumstance, that he had contrived to keep an account 
of the days of the week and month; but this might be 
done, as Defoe makes Robinson Crusoe do, by cutting 
notches in a post, or many other methods. From this 
account of Selkirk Defoe took the idea of writing a 
more extensive work, the romance of Robinson Crusoe, 
and very dishonestly defrauded the original proprietor 
of his share of the profits. I conclude this story with 
Selkirk s observations to Sir Richard Steele, only re¬ 
marking, that it is a proof how apt we mortals are to 
imagine, that happiness is to be found in any situation 
except that in which we happen to be. To use his own 
words, I am now (says he) worth eight hundred pounds 

but shall never be so happy as when I was not worth a 
farthing’,” 

It is worth remarking here that “poor” Selkirk was 
richer than the hard working Defoe about the time they 
are supposed to have met. 
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What is most depressing is that such anonymous 
statements, unsupported by any evidence, should be 
repeated by later authors. And the same thing occurs in 
the legend oi how Defoe and Selkirk met in Bristol. 

(b) DEFOE’S meeting with SELKIRK IN BRISTOL 

The following extracts continue the tale of the dead¬ 
end; 

To the Editor of the Bristol Mirror. Sir,—Having 
accidentally taken up an old paper of yours (October 
2oth, 1849), I found it stated, in a very interesting account 
of the Duke and Duchess privateers, that my grandfather, 
Alderman Harford, “was the first person who proved 
that De Foe composed ‘Robinson Crusoe’, from papers 
given him by Alexander Selkirk, and that you would be 
glad of any further information on the subject". I have 
much pleasure in confirming the account there given, 
having often heard my father say, “that an old lady (Mrs. 
Daniel, a daughter of the celebrated Major Wade) told 
my grandfather ‘that Selkirk had informed her that he 
had placed his papers in De Foe’s hands’.” My grand¬ 
father purchased many of the things which were sold on 
the return of the Duke and Duchess, with the rich prize 
of the Manilla ship, (mentioned by Woodes Rogers, in 
his account of the voyage, in which Selkirk was found, 
on the island of Juan Fernandez); they are now in my 
possession, and consist principally of very handsome 
china, which was going to the Queen of Spain, with 
curious articles, in tortoise shell and Indian ink. Captain 
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Rogers . . . lived at Frenchay, in the house now the 
residence of Mrs. Brice. ... I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, Henry Charles Harford, Brighton, Feb. 26, 

i8fr. 

[Extract from: The Bristol Mirror, Sat., ist March, i8ji.] 

. . . In these ships [the Duke and Duchess] Captain W. 
Rogers also brought away Alexander Selkirk from Juan 
Fernandez, whose papers being put into the hands of 
Daniel Defoe were drawn out into the story of Robinson 
Crusoe. 

[Extract from: Brown, F. History and antit^uitics oj hJailsea 
Court, Co. Somerset. Contained in the Journal oj the British 
Archaeological Association, vol. ^2, 1876, p. 381.] 

Mr. Walter Wilson's opinion is, that when Defoe was 
lodging at a public-house in Castle Street, Bristol, he 
met with Capt. Rogers or Alexander Selkirk himself, 
and so got the frame-work of Robinson Crusoe. 

[Extract from: Gloucestershire Hotes and Queries, vol. i, 
1881, p. 436, footnote.] 

Mrs. Damaris Daniel, daughter of Major Wade who 
was wounded at Sedgemoor, assured Joseph Harford 
that Selkirk had told her that he had “placed his papers 
in the hands of Defoe”. Mr. Harford immediately wrote 
to the Editor of the Gentleman’s Magazine^ (footnote: See 
Correspondence 1785-87-88) who published the fact, 
adding: “Mr. Harford has thus proved what was always 
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believed to be the case, namely, that Daniel Defoe wrote 
Robinson Crusoe from Selkirk’s papers." 

'^Extract from: Harford, Alice (ed.) Annals of the Harford 
family, 1909, p. 34.] 


Selkirk informed Steele that he had received £800 as his 
share of the prize money, but that he w’as happier when 
he had not a farthing. He spent some time in Bristol, 
doubtless to obtain his money, but the local tradition 
that Defoe obtained his “papers", and was thus enabled 
to produce Robinson Crusoe, is an idle fiction. It is known 
that Selkirk had no manuscripts, and the immortal story 
of Defoe was not published until nearly eight years after 
the return of the wanderer. 

[Extract from: Latimer, John. Annals of Bristol in the 
eighteenth century, 1893, p. 76.] 

Selkirk came to England with Rogers, and landed at 
EriflF, on the 14th October, 1711. He afterwards came to 
Bristol and became a well-known character. It has been 
frequently asserted, that Defoe founded his story of 
Robinson Crusoe, on Selkirk’s narrative, and as often 
denied. There is no doubt of the fact. . . . Mrs. Daniel 
. . . assured Mr. Joseph Harford, that Selkirk had in¬ 
formed her “that he had placed his papers in Defoe’s 
hands.” 

[Extract from: Owen, Hugh. Two centuries 
In Bristol, 1873, p. 39.] 


of ceramic art 
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These extraordinary ideas [on making pottery] were 
perhaps suggested to Defoe by the fact of Woodes 
Rogers having been a potter. Is it not more than likely 
that the latter and Alexander Selkirk and Defoe had 
many conversations together, perhaps in Bristol, about 
Selkirk's exploits and Woodes Rogers’ potting industry. 

[fxiMctyi’om: Pountney, W, J. Old Bristol Poturics. 1920, 
p. 67.] 

Captain Rogers published an exact journal of the voyage, 
well written. . . . It contains the account of Alexander 
Selkirk, whom Rogers brought away from Juan Fern¬ 
andez; whose papers being put into the hands of Daniel 
de Foe, were by him modelled and drawn out into 
Robinson Crusoe. . . . This fact was first published in 
the Gent’ Magazine, by Jos’ Harford, Esq. of Bristol, 
who was assured by Mrs. Daniel, an old lady, daughter 
of Major Wade, sometime Town-clerk of this city, 
that Dampier himself told her, that to his knowledge 
Selkirk’s papers were sent to De Foe for arrangement 
and publication, and that from them he formed Robinson 
Crusoe. 

[Extractfrom: Seyer, S. Memoirs historical and topographical 
of Bristol, 1823. vol. 2, p, ^59.] 

Many a time has it been said in print that Defoe met 
Selkirk in Bristol and heard from his lips the story of 
the four years and four months on the lonely island. But 
there is no proof of such a meeting, and there was no 
need for it to enable Defoe to write Robinson Crusoe. 
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That book was not published until 1719, seven years after 
Rogers’s account had appeared. Moreover there were 
other printed sources available, one, at least, plainly 
copied from Rogers’s. 

[Extract from: Wells, Charles. Bristol and privateering. 
Contained in The Bristol Times and Mirror, 17th April, 
1928.] 

(a) RELATIONSHIP OF WOODES ROGERS AND NATHANIEL 

WADE 

Woodes Rogers was a friend of—and indeed, is said to 
have been related to—Nathaniel Wade, the famous (or 
infamous) ToNvn clerk of Bristol, after whom Wade 
Street is named. 

[Extractfrom:'‘RobinsonCrusoe''and Bristol {Bristol Squares — 
No. 3) by C. R. Hudleston (Article in the Bristol Evening 
Post, 4th April, 1934) ] 

The BookojNailsea Court by S. H. Evans, 1923, which con¬ 
tains information on the Wade family has been searched 
without success for a reference to this relationship. In 
the bibliography to this work is included an entry for 
The Wade Genealogy by Stuart Wade, published in the 
U.S.A., which may throw some light on it. 

The present [1923] owner of Nailsea Court, Lieut-Com- 
mander Evans, is related by direct descent to Francis 
Rogers, relative of Woodes Rogers. . . . The arms borne 
by Commander Evans shew his descent from the Rogers 
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and Wade families: Rogers, “Argent and sable, three 
bucks trippant attired or”; Wade, “Azure on a saltire 
bet^vecn four fleur-de-lis or five escallops of the field”. 
For his crest the Wade talbot rests his paw on a shield 
bearing the presentment of a Viking ship; his motto is 
“The dog watches”. 

[Extract from: Evans, S. H. The Book of Nailsea Court, 
pp. 90-91] 

(b) DAMARIS WADE, AFTERWARDS COYSGARNE, BECK, 

AND DANIEL 

Damaris [Daniel . . . married three times, in each case 
to men of wealth and standing. Her first husband was 
John Coysgarne, a merchant of Bristol, related to the 
Fry family. He achieved distinction during his term of 
office as Ma.ster of the Merchant Venturers by presenting 
the Freedom of the City to the Prince of Wales ... in 
1738. The visit occurred on November loth, and a 
general meeting of the Society was called to appear in 
the Guildhall at seven o'clock in the morning. ... It 
was “Voted and ordered that ye present Master Mr. 
John Coysgarne with the newly elected Master . . . 
shall attend His Royal Highn ess with the Freedom of the 
City.” Which they did at the house of Henry Coombe, 
Esq., in Queen’s Square, and it was “Voted and ordered 
that the speech made by Mr. John Coysgarne be entered 
at large in the Hall Book." 

John Coysgarne died in 1740, and his widow married 
Joseph Beck, of Frenchay, whose former wife had been 
Miss Harford, of Stapleton. Capt. Woodes Rogers also 
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lived at Frenchay tor a time, betore building his house 
in Queen’s Square. . . . When she [Damaris] was an old 
lady, living at i6 St. James’ Square, the widow of her 
third husband, Thomas Daniel, she often . . . told . . . 
how Defoe and Selkirk met at her house. 

\^BxtraccJrom: fcvans, S. H. The Book ojNailsca Court, pp. 
89-90.] 

Mrs. Coysgarnc was left a widow in 1740, and later 
married Joseph Beck, a Bristol linen draper, and the 
builder of the house at Frenchay where Mrs. Tanner 
now [1934] lives. 

Here, too, I suppose Damaris lived, till Beck died. In 
17^2 at the Friends' Meeting House she took a third 
husband, Thomas Daniel, iron master, of Bristol, and 
they lived at No. 16 St. James’s Square. 

I have been allowed to look at the title deeds of Nos. 
If and 16 St. James's Square, and so far from solving the 
problem they make things even more complicated. 
These two houses were built on a large garden or orchard 
by Thomas Cade, and from him they passed to his 
daughter, Sarah, who married Thomas Daniel, so Daniel 
was a widower when he married Damaris in I7f2, years 
after Robinson Crusoe was written. 

Thomas Daniel, junior, sold the property in 1768 to 
Edward and Henry Whatley, and they sold in 1802 to 
John Dowell, a Bristol hat manufacturer, who lived at 
No. 16 till his death, when his widow went to live at No. 
If. No. 16 was then let to the Rev. T. T. Biddulph, vicar 
of St. James’s, and then to Joseph Goodale Lansdown, 
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surgeon. The house is now (1934] vacant. One of the 
mantelpieces from it is now at Nailsea Court, once 
the home of Nathaniel Wade. Both houses were sold by 
the Dowell family in i860. 

[Extractfrom: Hudleston, C.R. ‘‘Kobinson Crusoe” and Bris~ 
tol{Bristors Squares — No. 3)(in the Bristol Evening Post, 4th 
April, 1934).] 
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